: You decide who wins! 
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LOSERS...UNITE! 


Thanks to 
creator Marc 
Hempel, the 
world’s misfits 
have two new 
heroes—TUG 
& buster. 


man who was a greater showman than even Stan Lee, a 
hands-down better draftsman than almost any artist work- 
ing in comics today, a writer of uncommon wit and imagi- 
nation and a man who not only made his comics into an 
animated film, but practically invented the animated film 
itself. And he did it all long before any of us was even 
born. 
Winsor McCay began drawing cartoons for the New York 
Herald and the Evening Telegram in 1903. He started his 
first continuing comic strip, Mr. Goodenough, the following 
year. One of McCay’s popular Dream of the Rarebit Fiend 
strips became his first work to make the jump to the screen 
in 1906, when it was made into a live-action film by Great 
Train Robbery director Edwin S. Porter at the Edison Stu- 
dios without McCay’s involvement. On October 15, 1905, 
he began Little Nemo in Slumberland, which would 
become one of the most popular comic strips of all time. 
How good an artist was McCay, you ask? Good enough 
that people by the thousands would pay just to sit and 
watch him draw. Now, maybe you would pay to watch Rob 
Liefeld draw Youngblood over and over, but would your 


Into a world 
starved for 
lusty, zesty, 
four-fisted he- 
man adventure 


Im Art: Courtesy Gary Kurtz 


parents? How about your Aunt Mabel? McCay held audi- TREA ee By KIM HOWARD 
ences all over the country spellbound just by making en JOHNSON 
“lightning sketches” on a chalkboard. ponte dauri 

With his characters a success in newspapers and vaude- duo TUG & 


ville, McCay’s next conquest was the big-time world of buster. 
Broadway. Little Nemo opened at the New Amsterdam The- 
ater in 1908 and was, at that time, the most spectacular and 
expensive production ever to hit the Great White Way. 
Only Disney seems capable of this kind of lavish treatment 
of its characters these days. 

There have been a host of animated film adaptations of 
comics over the years, but McCay was there first. He put 
the characters from Little Nemo on-screen in 1910, just 
after animation was invented. A 
series of shorts followed, building 
the artist’s mastery of the young 
medium. The widespread success of 
McCay’s greatest film, Gertie the 
Dinosaur, has been credited with 
single-handedly creating the whole 
animation industry! In fact, McCay 
anticipated Who Framed Roger Rab- 
bit, touring with Gertie and giving 
lectures while the animated dinosaur 


Slumberland 


and every new comic-book property being devel- 

oped for movies and TV. There are a heck of a lot of 
em, as you can tell by a casual glance at the Comics 
Screen list in the back of this magazine. (Go ahead and 
look, I’ll wait.) 
It’s quite a list, and it grows 
almost every day as Hollywood, 
hard-up as ever for good ideas, 
throws money at publishers and 
puts every comic-book muscle boy 
and chesty leather girl on a trip 
through development hell. Just ask 
William Tucci (page 45); he always 
wanted his Shi comic to be a movie 
and he may yet get his wish. Or 


EZ 5 
He at COMICS SCENE, we take special note of each 


short, irritat- 


t1995 William Elliott Tucci 


check out our coverage of the new seemed to be eating from his hand. ing type! 
Superman animated series now in So, the next time you settle in to “Strangely 
evelopment (page 28). watch Batman on video, or maybe enough, TUG & 


buster largely cen- 
ters on the relation- 
ship between the two 
of them,” says 
Hempel. “It has 
fun with the 
whole hero 
worship thing, 
as well as the 
whole rugged 


the new Savage Dragon cartoon series, think of Winsor 
McCay painstakingly drawing thousands of pictures of Lit- 
tle Nemo and his friends on rice paper all by himself. How 
far have we really come in the 80-odd years since then? 
Who knows. But, hey, HBO is working on a Spawn animat- 
ed show. I wonder what McCay would have done if they'd 
had cable TV in 1910... 


Since we are smack in middle of some kind of crazy 
golden age of comic-book-to-screen transformations, this is 
a perfect time to take a look back at the guy most responsi- 
ble for the birth of this medium-mixing phenomenon. 
Without a doubt, that man is Winsor McCay. 

You won't find him on any hot-artist lists or in the pages 
of Daily Variety, but McCay’s influence on comics and their 
exploitation in different media is inescapable. Here is a 


arc Hempel uses his 
creations to explore the 
facets of his own personality. 


Jis best-known creation, a little boy in 
a straitjacket, explored helplessness in 
his own unique, personal style. Now, 
Hempel is looking at male bonding and 
ero worship in a new, bi-monthly 
black-and-white comic starring his lat- 
est creations, TUG & buster. 
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American male 
ideal that we 
tend to embrace in 
this country. 
“Tug looks really cool,” he says. “He 


“Tug's a big guy and Buster is a little 
guy,” explains Hempel. “Tug’s real 
cool, has big, greasy hair, wears a 
eather jacket and always has a ciga- 
rette hanging out of his mouth. He 


doesn’t really say or do anything, but looks like a cross between Elvis, Robert 
he’s Buster’s idol. Buster worships him Mitchum, Fabio and James Dean— 
completely, and devotes his entire life throw them all together, with a bit of 
to being like Tug. It’s completely hope- Frankenstein, and they would look like 
ess when you see the size differ- Tug. He’s a real man times 10. He’s pret- 


ence—they're completely different 
body types. Tug is the 
strong, silent type 
and Buster is the 


ty much over the top!” 

TUG € buster, from Art £ Soul 
Comics, is Hempel's first attempt at 
self-publishing. Previously known for 
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“If I wasn’t doing comics I would probably 
be in therapy,” admits Hempel, who has 
let his id run loose on the page. 


Gregory, his humorous strip starring a 
boy in a straitjacket and his pet rat 
(CS#35), the writer/artist shot to 
prominence last year when Neil 
Gaiman chose him to draw the final 
lengthy story arc, “The Kindly Ones,” 
for Sandman. TUG & buster resembles 
the former far more than the latter. The 
saga begins with “Babe Quest” in the 
first issue, which also introduces sup- 
porting characters. 
“You know you're in for a lot of fun 
with a title like that,” says Hempel. 
“Basically, we get to meet Tug and 
Buster in that story and get a handle on 
who they are and what the relationship 
is. As soon as that’s taken care of, they 
head out in their ‘Tugmobile’ and go 
cruising for babes. It’s a pretty pathetic 
evening, populated with a bunch of 
a) loser-type characters—the kind that I 
ps eee love to depict so much! In addition to 
frac a mee te Tug and Buster, we have Stinkfinger, 
Will this duo prove to be studs or duds when set loose into the vast, unfriendly comic- 22. intel ectual slacker type who's con- 
book marketplace? The answer is in your hands, gentle reader. stantly dumping on Tug and Buster and 


All Art: By & Courtesy Mark Hempel 


All Art: Trademark & Copyright 1995 Marc Hempel 


(E you're too Warm» feel free to change 
io something, more brief.. that would 
(perhaps) expose agreater portion 
of your thigh ; 
Ann 
L 


Here, for your consideration ladies and gentlemen, is the barfly and pervert known only as Genital Ben. 
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their other friends, but always seems to 
be hanging out with them anyway. 
“The other main character is Genital 
Ben. He’s a 400-pound sex maniac 
who’s always wearing a wool knit 
stocking cap, has a fancy moustache 
and goatee and a full-length overcoat. 
We never quite see his hands or what 
e’s doing with them! He’s always sit- 
ting at the bar, but he never has a drink 
in front of him—I wonder why. Genital 
Ben is another over-the-top character— 
e is to Tug and Buster what Wimpy is 
to Popeye. He’s very eccentric, and 
always trying to cover up his perver- 
sions with politeness, but he’s not real- 
y fooling anybody! 
“Its not really a mature readers 
ook,” Hempel says. “I would not rec- 
ommend it to children, mainly because 
the themes are adult. There’s girl-chas- 
ing going on, and there’s stuff about 
relationships. There’s nothing very 
simplistic about it. Sex does happen, 
ut it’s not depicted graphically or any- 
thing—there’s no nudity or dirty 
words.” 
Their creator has no idea what 
actors he would cast in a TUG & buster 
movie. “I don’t think they walk the 
Earth in this day and age!” he jokes. 
“Buster is very infantile-looking—he’s 
only three heads tall, counting his hair. 
I actually don’t know of any adult 
who's that small. Even though Buster 
looks very childlike, he's indeed a man, 
but he's having a hard time convincing 
the world of it, and goes to great 
lengths to convince the rest of the 
world how tough he is. He falls far 
short of what he would like to be— 
which is Tug! Tug's his ideal, Tug being 
not so much a character but the physi- 
cal projection of Buster's ultimate goal 
as a man. And Tug himself never says 
anything!” 
Hempel says several people have 
compared the pair to the Warner Bros. 
cartoon bulldogs Spike and Tyke. 
“They're different than that,” he says. 
“There are similarities, but the hero- 
worshipping aspect doesn't quite 
stand.” 


Te relationship between Tug and 
Buster is as original as Hempel 
can make it, he says, and he can 
find nothing that compares to it. “I’m 
trying to do something unique and per- 
sonal,” explains Hempel. “If I could 
easily think of a similar relationship, I 
would probably go back to the drawing 
oard and rework it! 

“Tve been describing it as a parody 
of heroes and anybody who’s foolish 
enough to worship them. Gregory is 
certainly a very honest and personal 
creation of mine, and has ties going 
back to Charles Schulz and Walt Kelly. 
t was expressing the very lost, help- 
ess, infantile part of myself. The prob- 
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pathetic evening,” says Hempel of TUG 
& buster's first-issue extravangaza. 


hoisted! 


“He doesn’t really say or do 
anything, but he’s Buster’s idol,” 
Hempel explains of the huge, 
Andrew Dice Clay-like Tug. 
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“I’ve been describing it as 
believe in them,” reveals Hempel. 


lem with that was that Gregory didn’t 
really talk. There are certain similari- 


ties 


etween Gregory and the young 


groundhog in Pogo who just sat around 


in a 
spea 


diaper, looking very cute and 
ing in consonants. I always 


thought Walt Kelly didn't explore that 
character enough, and then I tried a 


simi 


ar type öf character and ran into 


the same type of roadblocks that he 


did. 


A non-verbal character can only 


communicate but so well with the peo- 
ple around him. Yow're limited to facial 


expr 


essions, or the things he says that 


can be figured out in context. There’s a 
lot you can do, but by the time I got to 
Gregory IV, I had run out of ideas for 
things to do. I constantly had to place 
him in different situations and see how 
he behaved.” 

Although the rights to Gregory are 
still tied up with DC Comics, Hempel 
doesn’t plan to do more unless he 
comes up with some fresh ideas. “It 
was a very convenient excuse [running 
out of ideas], because about that time I 
was getting fed up with working for DC 
and not making enough money and 
encountering other problems connect- 
ed with a large publisher. I was also fin- 


ishing 


up Gregory IV, which I 


considered to be my last volume for at 
least a while,” says Hempel. “I had also 
gotten the Sandman gig, so I thought I 


` oy 


a parody of heroes and anybody who’s foolish enough to 


part] A 
not avaible. << 


would do that for a while. 1 figured it 
would do a lot for me in terms of name 
recognition, and I would get to work 
with Neil Gaiman on a book I like. 
What could be better? It just fell into 
my lap!” 

Hempel is happy to be doing his 
own creations, though he enjoyed 
drawing Sandman—despite the trepi- 
dations of Gaiman fans. “Even though 
it was a rewarding experience, my ulti- 
mate goal has always been to do my 
own work,” says Hempel. “I think it 
scared the living daylights out of peo- 
ple who just knew me from Gregory! If 
I was a heavy-duty Sandman fanatic, 1 
would have filled my pants! Many pro- 
fessionals and fans loved it right away, 
but a good number of fans were rubbed 
the wrong way by the simply stated, 
expressive way in which I drew the 
book. At one point, the criticisms 
stopped, and people starting coming 
up to me at conventions saying, ‘Gee, I 
really hated your stuff when I first saw 
it, but now, I really like it a lot!’ ” 


UG & buster came along when 
The was searching for a pro- 
ject after Sandman—a tough act 
to follow by anyone’s standards, and so 
Hempel decided on something as dif- 


ferent as possible. “When Sandman 
ended, I didn’t know what I was going 


The incredible “Tugmobile” whisks our heroes off on their “Babe Quest”—with Tug’s 
mom at the wheel! 
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After a stint pencilling the oh so-literary 
Sandman, Hempel is clearly enjoying the 
chance to use all those dick jokes he has 

saved up. 


to be doing next,” says Hempel. “Mark 
Wheatley said I should try publishing 
myself, and that’s what I’m doing!” 

He hasn’t been at it long enough to 
have made any great discoveries about 
self-publishing, but despite today’s ten- 
uous comic’ book market, he’s confi- 
dent that TUG & buster can carve its 
own niche because it’s different from 
the usual superhero slugfests. 

Hempel is also encouraged by Hol- 
lywood’s overtures toward Gregory. He 
says MTV is looking at Gregory as a 
possible animated series, and although 
the deal is far from done, he would love 
to see his lovable misfit starring in a 
black-and-white cartoon. 

In the meantime, Hempel is concen- 
trating on TUG & buster. “I’ve always 
had a fondness for childlike characters, 
characters with foibles and weaknesses 
that are extremely human,” concludes 
Marc Hempel. “Because of those 
things, .the reader tends to really 
empathize with the characters. I think 
readers prefer to read about a loser, 
rather than a winner, because they 
make far more interesting characters. 

“Tf you’re going to be small, weak 
and inadequate, probably the best 
advice I can give is to be 100 percent 
small, weak and inadequate! But Buster 
is trying to compensate for it, and be 
something that’s light years removed 
from anything he could ever dream of 
accomplishing in his lifetime. The 
struggle seems so pathetic and useless, 
and that’s where much of the humor 
comes from, conflicting with that. 

“As in my other projects, all of my 
characters are fragments of my person- 
ality, and each specific character has a 
specific job to do. Hopefully by the 
time I die, I'll have expressed all of 
them. If I wasn’t doing comics, I would 
probably be in therapy!” 
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...1 don’t know, maybe it was 
the jet-lag, but a couple of 
points that I, was, trying to 
make in last ‘issue’s inter- 
view (CS #53) sounded pret- 
ty muddled. 

What I was trying to say 
was this: Animators at Walt 
Disney Feature Animation 
have more freedom to inter- 
pret their scenes than their 
counterparts working in 
television animation. They 
begin their scenes with a 
blank sheet of paper, where- 
as animators in TV are given 
character layouts as guides 
for their animation. 

And for the record, Tim 
Hauser wrote (in words) a 
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Y You BE WORTH A LOT MORE, IF YOU WERE GOLD." 


synopsis for “Runaway 
Brain” based on a drawing I 
had done of a monster Mick- 
ey Mouse. The storyboard 
artist then “wrote” the car- 
toon in storyboard form. 
Were “Runaway Brain” a 
feature-length cartoon, I 
most definitely would have 
worked from a script. 

Lastly, Dr. Ecks was the 
original name for Dr. 
Frankenollie, not Dr. X. 

Thanks for letting me 
clear up these points. 


One M- class planet, 
extra moons, hold 

the rings .-. 10 90--- 
would you 


like q drink 


Chris Bailey, Director 
“Runaway Brain” 


...Ttis a great surprise to find 
out that Batman IV will be 
out in summer *97. It’s no 
surprise that Val Kilmer, 
Chris O'Donnell and Joe 
Schumacher will all return. 
While many hold their 
breath for the return of the 
Joker and Catwoman, the 
teaming of Mr. Freeze and 
the Mad Hatter in the newest 
installment may prove to be 
very intriguing. Patrick 
Stewart could be Mr. 
Freeze. He's a good 
choice, although I cannot 
stress enough to Schu- 
macher to please keep 
Mr. Freeze somber and 
tragic, as he was in The 
Animated Series—please 
do not make him another 
Joker as you did to Two- 
Face!! The crazy/funny 
villain should be the Mad 
Hatter, and as someone 
pointed out to me, the 
actor most suited to play 
the role is our old Letter- 
ing pal, Mickey Dolenz. 
Using the animated Jervis 
Tetch as a model, Dolenz 
is visually perfect for the 
character, and he has that 
Jack Nicholson/ Jim Car- 
rey/Robin Williams 
insane, high energy per- 
formance that's perfect 
for these villains. 


GALACTUS AT MCDONALDS. 


For Bruce’s love interest, 
reports of Demi Moore, per- 
haps playing Poison Ivy 
(making it a trio of villains), 
sound exciting, and for 
Dick’s love interest, Alicia 
Silverstone would be ab- 
solutely perfect! Of course, I 
would love to see Sam 
Hamm return to scripting 
duties, and please use the 
Danny Elfman theme over 
the opening credits at the 
very least. 

Finally, I hope that the 
Batman will wear his tradi- 
tional costume, as opposed 
to the overly futuristic 
“sonar suit” he wore in the 
finale of Batman Forever. 
The one exception being 
that they should carry the 
Bat-minus-yellow oval chest 
emblem to the regular suit. 

Lee Solomon 

Sterling Hts., MI 


...In light of many bad box- 
office duds that somehow 
spawn sequels, what are the 
chances of Disney produc- 


ing another Rocketeer 
movie? 

OK, the advertising and 
merchandising for The 


Rocketeer were both han- 
dled badly. There was no 
real promotion, and the 
commercials and movie 
posters (while looking cool) 
didn’t strike great anticipa- 
tion into the hearts of kids 
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and younger teens. 

The script, casting and 
movie itself were excellent. 
It could have used more 
action, maybe a Doc Savage 
cameo, but overall it was a 
good piece of filmmaking. 

I know that Dark Horse 
Comics is now publishing 
The Rocketeer Adventure 
Magazine. With the success 
they have had with films 
(The Mask, TimeCop, Barb 
Wire) maybe they could 
acquire the rights and do a 
better job? 

Patrick J. Nestor Jr. 

85 Bobolink Lane 

Levittown, NY 11756 


... Some time ago a fan was 
wondering why The. Shad- 
ow has not caught on in 
recent years. The Shadow 
has now been reduced to a 
figure of nostalgia. The only 
reason that he is kept 
around is that he is impor- 
tant for merchandising and 
licensing. The Shadow is 
still famous, but compara- 


tively few Shadow fans are 
under age 36. 
I think that part of the 


reason is precedence. If The 
Shadow had been kept going 
in continuous publication, 
more fans would be familiar 
with him, even younger 
fans. Many younger fans 
seem to think that The Shad- 
ow is a rip-off of Batman. 
Many do not realize that The 
Shadow was an inspiration 
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for Batman. 

A bigger reason is that the 
owners of the copyright to 
The Shadow, Advance Mag- 
azine Publishers (formerly 
Condé Nast) have yet to find 
a comic book company that 
is very concerned with pub- 
lishing The Shadow. All the 
companies so far (DC, Mar- 
vel, Dark Horse and Archie) 
who have published The 
Shadow do not place him as 
a priority character. They do 
not consider him a big deal. 
DC was more concerned 
with releasing a multitude 
of worthless specials, mini- 
series, graphic novels, etc. 
starring “Merchandising 
Man B” and “Merchandising 
Man S” (i.e. Batman and 
Superman). If Advance 
could get a company that 
cares about publishing The 
Shadow as much as Now 
cared about publishing the 
Green Hornet, The Shadow 
would do better. 

On the other hand, per- 
haps Advance Magazine 
Publishers could simply just 
publish The Shadow comic 
books themselves. Maybe 
the reason that they do not is 
that they want to save face. 

Another big problem 
with The Shadow is that 
many modern Shadow 
comic books, and the movie, 
were set in the past. This is 
apparently for merchandis- 
ing and also to market 
towards nostalgic cus- 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 


tomers. The Alec Baldwin 
movie didn’t do well, partly 
because of this. (It also was 
thought to be poorly writ- 
ten.) Most comic book fans 
do not seem to go for stories 
set in the '30s or '40s, except 
on a one-shot basis. (The 
Green Hornet also relies on 
nostalgia for readers, but the 
source of this nostalgia is 
mostly the Bruce Lee series 
of the ’60s, and no one 
wants to do ’60s period 
pieces.”) While I know that 


the original Shadow stories 
were set in the '30s and '40s, 
that was because those were 
the years in which they were 
written and published. It 
was not the same as the case 
of the Lone Ranger, who was 
made in the ’30s but set in 
the Old West. Perhaps The 
Shadow would do better if 
he were set in contemporary 
times. 

John McDonagh 

82 Church Street 

Milton, MA 02186 


“WELL, THAT WAS A DISAPPOINTMENT!“ 
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Sixty years ago, writer/editor 
Mort Weisinger helped 
fashion fanzines & the 

legends of a Man of Steel. 


By WILL MURRAY 


This article is based on 
Will Murray’s unpub- 
lished 1975 interview 
with Mort Weisinger 
(who died in 1978), 
augmented by addi- 
tional published quotes 
from other sources (as 
credited herein), 


n the entwined 
I fields of science fic- 

tion and comic 
books, writer/editor 
Mort Weisinger (pro- 
nounced Wise-in-ger) 
remains one of the most 
influential and contro- 
versial figures. During 
the 1930s, he edited 
some of the most noto- 
riously juvenile SF 
pulps ever published, 
leaving the field in 
1941 to edit Superman 
comics, where he 
enjoyed a dual reputa- 
tion as a plotting genius 


Mort Weisinger ushered 
in an age of Bug-Eyed 
Monsters and steel- 
jawed heroes. 


and a grueling taskmaster until his retirement. 
He co-edited the first SF fanzine, penned the 
first history of the field, invented BEMs (Bug- 
Eyed Monsters) and, perhaps more than anyone 
other than his creators, elevated Superman from 
four-color novelty to modern myth. 

For Weisinger, who was born on April 25, 
1915 and died May 7, 1978, his lifelong interest 
in SF was triggered when he borrowed the 
August 1928 Amazing Stories from his summer 
camp counselor. Portentously, the issue con- 
tained the seminal Buck Rogers story, 
“Armageddon 2419,” and the first installment of 
E.E. Smith’s classic The Skylark of Space. 

In December 1929, his interest in SF led 
Weisinger to join an early New York-based SF 
fan club, the Scienceers, where he met lifelong 
friend Julius Schwartz. Together with fellow fan 
Allen Glasser, they launched a bulletin, The 
Comet, designed to put them in touch with the 
fledgling SF community. This led directly to the 
first fan magazine devoted to SF, The Time Trav- 
eler, which all three men edited, and for which 
Weisinger penned a gossip column, “Out of 
the Ether.” 
ee 
Weisinger is, of course, best known for his 
legendary tenure helming the comic-book 
exploits of Superman. 


Design & Layout: Saul Allen 


Superman & Associated Characters: Trademark & Copyright 1995 DC Comics, Inc. 


Initially, Weisinger wanted to be a 
doctor. His “The Price of Peace,” first 
published as a privately-printed pam- 
phlet, saw professional print in the 
November 1933 Amazing Stories, and 
prompted a change in goals. Now he 
wanted to write. 

For the next three years, Weisinger 


After his success as a pulp 
editor with Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, Weisinger 
started Startling Stories 
in 1938. 


contributed stories to 
pulps as diverse as Won- 
der Stories and Secret 
Agent X, as well as doing 
yeoman service on a new 
fanzine, The Science Fi 
tion Digest, which fea- 
tured news gathered by 
Weisinger, interviews con- 
ducted by him and fiction 
by professional writers. 

“I did a whole article for 
the Author and Journalist,” 
Weisinger recalled in 1975. 
“The very first article I ever 
sold was called “Why They 
Use Pen Names.’ And I told 
Sax Rohmer's real name, and 
why he used a pseudonym. I wrote to a 
lot of writers and found out. There’s 
this one guy, Harold de Polo; whenever 
he would have two stories in one issue, 
the editor would say, ‘Give me a pseu- 
donym for the second story.’ He would 
say, ‘Use Phillip Space’—fill up space! 
It was the first time I ever got fan mail. It 
was so popular, they asked me for a 
sequel, ‘Pseudonym Sidelights.’ ” 

Their many contacts in the field led 
Weisinger and Schwartz to launch the 
first literary agency specializing in SF, 
the Solar Sales Service, in 1935. They 
were soon handling such coming leg- 
ends as H.P. Lovecraft, Edmond Hamil- 
ton, Henry Kuttner, Robert Bloch an 
Stanley G. Weinbaum. 

One of the writers whom Weisinger 
became friendly with was Lester Dent 
(CS #28), then writing Doc Savage. Dent 
was to become an important influence 
on the young writer. 

“T was a kid of about 18,” Weisinger 
recalled, “I was still going to NYU, and 
I wrote pulp stories and science-fiction 
stories in my spare time. Dent had a 
boat, the Albatross, and he invited me 
out on the boat for the weekend. We 
went from Long Island to Connecticut. 
My job was to cook. They had some liq- 
uid fuel I overpoured and the first thing 
I knew, it went up in flames! They had 
to use fire extinguishers to douse it!” 

Weisinger remembered Dent with 
something akin to awe. “He was like a 
corsair come to life. He was tall and he 
was brawny. And he was industrious. 
He knew mining and navigation. Dent 


had a formula he used for every one of 
his novels. He claimed you should 
always have an exotic locale, and the 
mystery should be: Who did it and why 
did he do it? A unique murder method. 
How did he do it? And in every 
book a unique treasure. 


Novel WA 
ERLING 


ai 
“These treasures THE 
ran the spectrum. I 
remember one novel [Re 
where the 


droppings. It was 
used for fertilizer—a r 
very valuable fertilizer. There 
were caves full of it. Thousands of tons 
of the stuff. Since time immemorial, 
bats have been feathering the nest, so to 
speak.” 


lications had an editorial vacancy, 
Weisinger approached editor-in- 
chief Leo Margulies, and got the job. He 
was only 20. Margulies had reason to 


I n 1936, hearing that Standard Pub- 


At Standard Publications, Weisinger gained 
“great experience” editing magazines such 
as G-Men. 
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remember Weisinger—who had sold a 
story to Margulies’ Popular Detective 
in 1934, | 
“They had a contest,” Weisinger 
explained. “A nickel a word for every 
word you don’t write under 1000 
words. So, I wrote 
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In 1939, Weisinger initiated a ni 
pulp SF hero, Captain Future, 
by Edmond Hamilton. | 


one called ‘Rope Enough’ at 500 w 
I didn’t write 500, so I got $25. 
gimmick was this gangster 1 
another guy—he's going to kill 
the subway. The guy says, Ca 
Pm a condemned man.’ The g 
says, ‘Go ahead.’ So the guy smo! 
the next thing you know, ‘You 
arrest.’ It’s the subway guard. ‘Don 
now it’s against the law to sm 
the subway?’ The gangster ex 
was always razzing my chea 
called them El Ropos.’ Th 
‘Well, I gave you rope enough 
hung yourself!’ ” 
Standard Publications h 
aunched by publisher Ned P 
1932 at the request of the 
News Distribution Company, w 
had just lost the lucrative Str 
Smith account. By 1936, the 
publishing a string of pulps i 
genre except the one in 
Weisinger specialized, Tha 
soon change. A 
The same year Weisi 
aboard, Pines bought the fe 
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from pioneering SF publish- 
Gernsback. It was quickly 
ed Thrilling Wonder Stories. 
- Weisinger had experience in 
e, editing the revamped title fell 
default. Normally, no one edi- 
responsibility for any Standard 
d the masthead actually credited 
existent Harvey Burns as editor. 


8 
| the tricks of the story trade that 
1d later bring to comics. 


“No story 
ye bought unless three editors 
Weisinger explained. “I had a 
d batting average. When I rec- 
ded something, generally it was 
pick up two other OKs.” 
s to his SF background, 
r became editor in fact, as well 
of Thrilling Wonder. However, 
zine soon earned a reputation 
wenile market that Weisinger 
was undeserved. 

es didn't know anything about 
. He would call me in on 
et about covers. He would want 
ter on every cover. That's why I 
the BEM—the Bug-Eyed Mon- 
uldn't get over to him that some 
covers would be a hell of a lot 
ocative without a monster. I 
have to slip in what I would call 


good science 
fiction, but if 
you didn’t 
read it, you 
would think 
that Thrilling 
Wonder Sto- 
ries was a 
blood and 
thunder maga- 
zine. That was 


just the mask it 
wore. Inside I had 
some damn good 
stories. I would 
have stories with 
no action at all.” 

One of Wei- 
singer’s discover- 

ies was Alfred 
Bester, who 
would later pen 
the SF classics 
The Stars, My 
Destination and 
The Demolished 
Man. “I bought 
his first story, 
‘The Broken 
< Axiom.’ I ran a 
contest in 
Thrilling Won- 
der Stories for 
amateurs. His 
was the best. I 
| called him in 

and told him 
how to rewrite it. And 
gave him first prize. He had a job as a 
publicity agent. I told him, ‘If you quit 
your job, I’ll guarantee you a certain 
amount of assignments,’ and he did. So, 
I launched him.” 

The contest inadvertently launched 
another major SF career. Robert Hein- 
lein’s first story, “Life Line,” was writ- 
ten for the contest, but when Heinlein 
realized that John W. Campbell paid 
more, he submitted it to Campbell's 
Astounding instead. 


hrilling Wonder Stories became 
T: successful, Weisinger added 
Startling Stories in 1938, using a 
semi-humorous title from a story he had 


According to Weisinger, versatility and 
the ability to work variations on the 
same story gimmick were the key to 

editing adventure. 


There were echoes 
of Batman-yet-to- 
come in Weisinger’s 
Black Book 
Detective, featuring 
the mysterious 
Black Bat. 


written years 
before. Then in 
1939, he launched 
Captain Future. 
The concept was 
hatched at the 
First World Sci- 
ence Fiction Con- 


vention in New 
York, when Leo 
Margulies, im- 


pressed by the sin- 
cerity of SF fans, 
drew Weisinger 
aside and instruct- 
ed him to create 


a new SF hero. 

“I had the feeling that a personality 
character and a team—an SF parallel to 
Doc Savage—would go,” recalled 
Weisinger. “And we gave him some 
unique props: a robot, an android and a 
living brain. He did well while Ed 
Hamilton was writing them.” 

Weisinger’s original prospectus was 
called Mr. Future. It featured a futuristic 
mutant superhero who fought crime on 
Earth. When Hamilton was hired to pen 
the series, he gave it more of a space 
opera flavor, and discarded several 
Weisinger concepts, later to surface in 
Superman. 

But, Weisinger’s career at Standard 
wasn’t limited to SF. “I edited Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, Startling Stories, Cap- 
tain Future, G-Men, Thrilling Detective, 
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M ALLSTAR COLLECTION OF STORIES FEATURING 
The SUPERMAN FAMILY 077 KRYPTON? 


Weisinger believed his resist contri- 
bution to Superman was establishing the 
character’s extensive mythology. 


Phantom Detective, Black Book Detec- 
tive, Popular Detective, Thrilling 
Adventures and Thrilling Mystery,” he 
recounted. “Then, I read on all of them, 
in addition to the ones that I edited, did 
the copy-editing and worked with the 
writers. 

“It was a very good system,” 
Weisinger added, “because with the 
training you had there, you were profi- 
cient enough to work in any type of 
medium—love stories, ghost stories, 
sports stories, science fiction. You were 
a switch hitter, so to speak. It was great 
experience you could never get any- 
where else. But when it came to mak- 
ing money, it was lousy. 

“I made $15 a week,” Weisinger 
recalled wryly. “I gave my parents $12 
a week. This was during the Depres- 
sion. And out of that $3, I had carfare 
from New Jersey to my office, includ- 
ing lunch every day. And I wrote a few 
departments that would pay for my 
room in the daytime. Ned Pines called 
me into the office and said, ‘I’m going 
to give you a $5 raise, but don’t tell 
anyone. It’s supposed to be a secret.’ I 
said, Don't worry, I would be ashamed 
to tell anyone I had got a $5 raise.’ ” 


learned tricks of the story trade that 
he would later bring to Superman. 
“We were constructionists,” he ex- 
plained. “We studied Alexandre 
Dumas, Jules Verne, H.G. Wells, Nick 


L was at Standard that Weisinger 


Carter, Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
We believed a story had a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end. And 
with gimmicks. There was not 
one story sold that we didn't 
invent gimmicks for. The gim- 
micks were very much along the 
lines of Sherlock Holmes. The 
deduction. I remember a Phan- 
tom Detective gimmick. He’s ina 
trap, gas is coming into the 
room, what is he going to do? 
Well, he stands on tiptoe, gets a 
match and lights the gas. They 
come in, expect*to find him 
dead, and he jumps them! 

“I remember one gag we used 
three times,” Weisinger added. 
“A guy is kidnapped. He's hid- 
den in a cellar and later released 
for ransom. He brings the police 
back to the hideout. How did he 
know? In one story, he saw the 
gas meter. So, he memorized the 
numbers and they traced the gas 
meter. In the second, he saw an 
old typewriter and remembered 
its serial number. They traced 
the typewriter. In the third, he 
saw a dog with a license. We 
were able to milk that three 


times! 

“These are things the readers appre- 
ciate. You think of your gimmick and 
write your story from that. As I said, we 
were constructionists. And we knew 
what a story was. You didn't have to tell 
a writer our slant. They 
knew  this—instinctively 
and by study. And the proo. 
of the pudding is that each 
and every one of them 
became such a master of his 
craft that they eventually 
went off to Hollywood an 
made a good living.” 

With the pressure o 
nearly 40 Standard maga- 
zines to oversee, Weisinger 
ound himself an innovator. 
“In those days, we weren't 
as much into covers as we 
are today. The covers would 
be more or less symbolic o: 
subtle violence. We didn't 
have to sync the cover an 
the novel. So, they could 
write anything, more or less. 
We would show a knife 
ointing at the hero or 
something like that. And 
ater when I found out what 
publishing was about and I 
realized that sales could be 
hooked to covers, I started 
this whole evolution in the 
industry. Think of the cover 
irst, and get a story written 
around it instead of waiting 
"til it’s all done and painting 
yourself into a corner, and 


asking, ‘What is my cover going to be 
“That,” Weisinger said proudly, 
“was a creative contribution to the 
whole field.” 
Much of Weisinger’s editorial 
responsibility was drudge wor 
including riding herd on the lead no 
els featuring a Shadow clone cal 
Phantom Detective, and a p 
buster who would eerily mirro: 
man—the Black Bat (CS #8). 
“They were completely interchat 
able,” Weisinger recalled. “It’s 1 
ing, do you want ham or bacon | 
eggs? One day I’m on Black Bat and 
other I’m on Phantom. Many of 
were rewritten in the office by 
the other editors to get them in s 
But they were damn good plots.” _ 
While now-forgotten writers 
D.L. Champion and Norman A. 
wrote those characters, more note: 
thy pulpsters also hid behind the hou 
names of G. Wayman Jones and Robe 
Wallace. 
“Norvell Page wrote somu 
Weisinger revealed. “He had wri 
The Spider, you know, and I gave hi 
few assignments. It was very hu: 
hush. He didn’t want to alienate h 
relationship with Popular Public: 
And Emile C. Tepperman an: 
Ernst—they had practically com 


The relationship between Superman 
Lois Lane is still a great love story- 
Weisinger compared to Romeo and 


ROW BE A GOOD LITTLE 
SUPERMAN ANO TELL 
AUNTIE LOIS IF YOUR 
“RAY VISION HAS SPOTTED 
lf THE BANK ROBBERS’ LOOT 
i INSIDE THEIR HIDEOUT,” 


SHE'LL NEVER GIVE ME 

> THE ANTIDOTE TO THE 
YOUTH SERUM THAT 
TURNED ME INTO A 
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O, NOBLE LUTHOR! 
WE, YOUR FRIENDS 
OF OTHER WORLDS, 
COME TO DELIVER A 
FINAL TRIBUTE / 


THESE FOOLS DON'T 
SUSPECT WE'RE REALLY 
THE GREATEST CRIMINALS 
IN THE UNIVERSE / 


g with fellow editors Bernard 
uer and Jack Schiff, Weisinger 
at this thankless task for seven 
he itch to write came over him 
and with Schiff, he co-plotted a 
avage novel they would ghost for 
mt. But the project hit a snag, 
nt wrote Birds of Death from 
a 
only world my friends and I 
pulp,” Weisinger complained 
ime. “Every time I pressed a 
T key, out rolled, ‘The body 
floor with a dull, sickening 


elief came from an unlikely 
ree: writer Whitney Ells- 
rth. “Whit came from Califor- 
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WELL SPOKEN, 
BRAINIAC ! THIS 
VILLAIN: SUPERMAN, 
WILL PAY FOR 


MURDER HIM) 
BUT NO ONE ON 
THIS WORLD 
WILL BELIEVE 

3 ME/ 


MURDERING 
LUTHOR! 


nia and knew Leo Margulies,” Wei- 
singer reminisced. “Leo said to me, 
‘Why don’t you try Whit on Black Bat?’ 
So I gave him a springboard and he 
wrote half of it. He brought in the half 
and I read it. Then, he called me up and 
asked, “How is it?’ I said, ‘Well, over 
here this has to be changed...’ He cut 
me off and said, ‘Well, stick it up your 
ass. Forget it.’ I said, ‘Wait a minute. 1 
like it! Those are little things. I’m going 
to take care of it myself. I want you to 
finish it.’ I gave him the advance and he 
started writing for me, and he did all 
Black Bats [and at least two Phantom 
Detectives]. 

“Then one day we were out to lunch 
and he said to me, ‘How much are you 
making a week?’ I said $35. So, he said, 
‘How would you like $50?’ That was a 
lot of money then. I said, ‘What’s the 


Of his old-line writers, Weisinger con- 
sidered Hamilton and Superman co- 
creator Jerry Siegel (author of “Death of 
Luthor”) the best. 


job?’ He said, ‘Be editor of Superman. 
What I want you to do is shape up Bat- 
man and other magazines because 
Superman is in a groove with [co-cre- 
ator/writer] Jerry Siegel. By the way, he 
recommended you.’ Siegel and I were 
old friends. We used to work on a fan 
magazine together. 

“I thought, ‘What do I know about 
comic books?’ So, I called up Otto 
Binder. He gave me a crash course in 
about two hours. ‘It’s very simple,’ he 
said. ‘There’s a fight, the hero hits the 
villain on the head with a lamp and 
says, “Lights out for you!” ’ Then, I read 
it and got my own perspective. And I 
thought, ‘What they need are more sto- 
ries and plots.’ ” 

On his first day, Weisinger was cha- 
grined to discover he had no office— 
only a desk, a typewriter and 
instructions to sit down promptly and 
create three new characters for More 
Fun Comics. That day he created Aqua- 
man, Green Arrow and Johnny Quick. 
They were like no characters he had 
worked on before, with good reason. 

“Ned Pines resented very much that 
I left him,” Weisinger noted. “Whit got 
so worried that he [Pines] would moni- 
tor all the magazines I worked on. If I 
lifted so much as one gimmick or idea, 
there would be a big lawsuit. I had to be 
on my toes. I had to adapt my pulp 
background in a way that wouldn’t 
infringe on what I had done previous- 


Weisinger’s stint at National lasted 
until July 1942, when he was drafted. 
After basic training, he found himself 
assigned to Army Public Relations, 
working out of Yale University. Freed of 
editorial responsibilities, he began free- 
lancing magazine articles based on his 
experiences, dabbled in fiction and 
found time to maintain his relationship 
with the Man of Steel. 

“One stunt I particularly enjoyed 
was getting Superman to come to 
Yale—literally,” Weisinger explained in 
his 1944 Writer’s Digest article, “A Yank 
at Yale.” “I dreamed up a rough outline 
for a story wherein Clark Kent gets 
assigned to investigate training condi- 
tions at the AAF School at Yale for his 
paper. Whit Ellsworth came up here for 
the story conference, kicked the plot 
around until we had ironed out all the 
wrinkles. The finished product was a 
‘Keep 'em Flying’ story that has Super- 
man proving that the job of a ground 
crew technician can be just as glam- 
orous as flying a P-38 through enemy 
ack-ack [anti-aircraft gunfire]. Although 
he didn’t give me any stripes for the job, 
they tell me that Major General Walter 
R. Weaver, boss of our Command at the 


time, got a great kick out of the story 
when it appeared in print.” 

The story, “I Sustain the Wings,” 
appeared in Superman #25—one of the 
rare times when Weisinger actually 
wrote a comics story. The title came 
from an Air Force radio show he wrote 
for Glenn Miller. 

Before leaving National, Weisinger 
had arranged with Standard-editor- 
turned-Batman-writer Jack Schiff to 
hold down his job. When Weisinger 
returned from the service, the two 
shared the responsibility for Superman 
and Batman, switching off much as 
they did in their pulp days. 


ith the advent of the Super- 

man TV show in 1951, 

Weisinger took increased 
responsibility for Superman while 
Schiff handled the Batman titles. 
Weisinger found himself oversee- 
ing a new Superman boom, spend- 
ing his summers in Hollywood as 
story editor, working with 
Ellsworth, who produced. It was 
an exciting time. 

“On the way out to the coast,” 
he told Amazing World of DC 
Comics, “we sat in a roomette on 
a train with the tape recorder and H 

E 


Hoax or imaginary story? Weisinger 
was proud of his “innovative” way 
of presenting otherwise impossible 
(or implausible) yarns. 


plotted about 15 stories for the 
series. I met George Reeves, the 
actor who played Superman, 
and he was one helluva nice 
guy—very, very unaffected. 
The amazing thing was that 
when you met Reeves, you 
said, ‘My Lord, its Clark 
Kent! It was like seeing Clark 
step out of the comic pages 
into three dimensions.” 

There Weisinger discov- 
ered such scripters as Jackson (Perry 
Mason) Gillis and Peggy (Dennis the 
Menace) Chantler, and arranged for 
Superman to appear on a now-classic 
episode of I Love Lucy. 

Once the show had run its course, 
Ellsworth decided to retire, leaving 
Weisinger with absolute control of the 
Superman titles, which included the 
flagship Superman, Action Comics, 
Adventure Comics and Jimmy Olsen— 
which Weisinger had launched in 
1954 over the deep reservations of his 
superiors. 

Freed to direct Superman’s destiny 
as he saw fit, Weisinger and his writ- 
ers, who included Captain Future’s 
Edmond Hamilton and returning 
Superman originator Jerry Siegel, 
introduced a plethora of new charac- 
ters and impedimenta. 


Under Weisinger’s 
stewardship, the 
Superman family 
continued to grow. He 
originated Supergirl, 
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YES, JIMMY... MEET 
SUPER-GIRL!_A 


cow! 


Krypto and Bizarro. 


“I originated such 
characters as Bizarro, 
Krypto, Supergirl, 
Superbaby, etc., and 
assigned them to vari- 
ous writers for script- 
ing,” Weisinger told 
The Legion Outpost in 
1974. “I also invented 
the Bottle of Kandor, 
the Phantom Zone, 
the ‘LL’ running gag— 
Lois Lane, Lana Lang, 


a 


Lori Lemaris, the proper- 
ties of the various forms of Kryp- 
tonite—with the exception of Green 
Kryptonite, which was the invention 
of Robert Maxwell, producer of the 
Superman radio series; Maxwell also 
introduced Jimmy Olsen there. I think 
the innovation I’m proudest of was the 
use of the imaginary story to present 
stories that weren’t otherwise 
possible. And I also created the series, 
‘Tales of Krypton.’ ” 

Virtually all of these ideas were 
brought in between 1959 and 1960. 
One notorious element Weisinger 
never publicly took credit for was 
Superman’s Fortress of Solitude—a 
concept he lifted wholesale from Doc 
Savage, right down to the Arctic 
locale. Few know that Superman’s 
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Fortress was inspired b 
Dent’s unpublished v 
the refuge, which was con 
in a hollow volcano. Sup 
was likewise inspired b; 
feisty cousin, Patricia Sa 
Other elements, such 
man’s use of robot doub 
| the Legion of Sup 
| shapeshifting pet, Prot 
originally conceived by Wi 
for Captain Future. “I thin! 
greatest contribution to Sup 
was to give him a ‘myth 
which covered all 
Weisinger observed in The 
Outpost. “All this makes Supi 
credible. I also went to 1 
elaborate on the “Superman fami 
and cross-pollinated these 
| ships by simultaneously int 
ing their causes and effects i 
magazines.” : 


hile at DC, Weisinge 
covered and cultiva 
writing talents such a: 


Bates, E. Nelson Bridwell a 
writer/editor/publisher who 
the closest thing to a mod 
Weisinger, Jim Shooter. Of hi: 
writers, he thought Hamilton 
Siegel were the best. 

“Jerry, whom I consider the 
competent of all the Super: 
ers,” Weisinger told The 
post, “established the founda 
the series. What his successor: 
just embroidery, including 
contributions. Siegel was the bi 
tional writer of them all 
unforgettable “Death of Luthor. 

“Everyone of our school gi 
ed,” he pointed out. “That's wł 
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The long wai S 
Teri Hatcher tells us that she has been quit 


f late, Hatcher reports 
Or she has been quite 
_ satisfied with the way 
the balance between the 
show’s various elements has 
been crafted and played out 
on screen, She says that the 
j i i last five episodes of the 
rise those pun- ; y BoA ' , 1 4 o 3 į second season and every- 
how would / Tay Ne a i y 5 j i thing thus far this year 
] RST W ) ! E have genuinely come 

together as well as 

possibly could 

been during that 
stretch of episodes 
bh. that the series’ 
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have focused squarely on the Lois-and- 
Clark bond. As season two came to an 
end, Lois seemed fairly certain that 
Clark was indeed Superman. For his 
part, a rather nervous Clark intended to 
tell Lois the truth about his identity, 
then somehow wound up asking her to 
marry him. Now, third season shows 
are centering on getting the super duo 
to the altar and exploring how Lois’ 
knowledge of Clark’s secret affects their 
relationship. “Right now, it’s like we’re 
the show that tries to please everybody, 
as compared to NYPD Blue or ER, 
which are dramas intended for a very 
specific adult audience. Believe it or 
not,” notes the actress, “we are consid- 
ered a drama. That's the category we're 
in. Our show is trying to reach a family 
audience and I think its just a harder 
thing to do, to please everybody from 
five to 60 at the same time. But we're 


trying.” 
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Now that Lois has accepted Clark Kent's 
offer of marriage, Hatcher looks forward 
to future stories. “It’s really nice because 
the two of us are a team now.” 


Hatcher compares the relationship 
between Clark/Superman and Lois at 
the moment to one of a woman married 
to a doctor whose beeper goes off con- 
stantly, calling him away for duty. It 
seems whenever Lois and Clark are 
about to share an intimate moment, 
Superman must fly off to rescue some 
victim or stop yet another bad guy. 
“We're looking at how she’s feeling 
now that her significant other is having 
to go off all the time on emergencies, At 
the same time,” reasons Hatcher, “it 
puts Lois in more danger because, now 
more than ever, someone can get to 
Superman by getting to her. In terms of 
the relationship, I think the more you 
know about somebody, the more vul- 
nerable you are to each other and the 
more the expectations change. There 
will be some of that fear of life-long 
commitment that ‘everybody goes 
through as they’re about to get married. 


Photo: Danny Feld 


“We can read and react 
off each other and Dean 
listens to everything T 


her rapport with Cain. 
“He respects my ideas 
and I respect his.” 


Photo: Timothy White 


It’s really nice because the two of us are 
a team now. It’s the two of us against 
the world, Together, they have to keep 
this secret, So, I think all of that will 
lead to a lot of fun situations.” 

Also lending fun to many situations 
is Hatcher's co-star, Cain! Hatcher says 
she counts her blessings every day that 
she and Cain get along as well as they do. 
If they didn’t, the show simply wouldn't 
work, for there would be no magic, no 
chemistry. On the personal front, if 
Hatcher and Cain disliked one another, 
the already long days on the Lois & Clark 
set would feel oppressively longer. 
“Dean and I work between 12 and 16 
hours a day. We get to a point where we 
just laugh. We most look forward to the 
scenes that just involve the two of us, 
because they really do go the easiest,” 
she asserts. “There are no complications. 
We can read each other and react off 
each other and Dean listens to every- 
thing I say. He respects my ideas and I 
respect his. There’s not a lot of ego there. 

“The more other actors get into a 
scene, or you add special FX, it gets a 
little more complicated. You have to 
deal with more people and their opin- 
ions. Don't get me wrong, I’m not say- 
ing that’s bad. We have a great crew and 
a great, great cast. For having to work 
that many hours a day, we all have a 
really good time together. But the 


scenes with Dean are definitely the eas- 
iest and the most fun.” 

That said, Hatcher has nothing but 
words of praise for Lane Smith and 
Justin Whalen, who play, respectively, 
the Elvis-adoring Daily Planet Manag- 
ing Editor Perry White and the eager 
but trouble-causing cub photographer 
Jimmy Olsen. “Lane is great, and so is 
Justin. Everybody brings their own 
unique energy to a scene and, as an 
actor, you would never not want to be 
there to play off them,” she explains. 
“Lane and Justin are both very talented, 
and Lane is really an incredibly gifted 
actor. He brings a great credibility to 
our show and I’m a big fan of his. I love 
my scenes with him,” 


s for the show’s many guest 
Ae Hatcher enjoys the 

process of watching who the 
producers recruit to fill the villain of 
the week (or arc) spots. Her dream 
guests would be Jack Nicholson and 
Antonio Banderas, but a more likely 
future villain might be actor John Ten- 
ney, her real-life 
husband. Over 
the episodes 
aired so far, 


such actors as John Shea, Tony (Beauly & 
the Beast) Jay, Denise (Star Trek: The 
Next Generation) Crosby, Farrah Forke, 


Bronson (The Stand) Pinchot, Bruce 
(Evil Dead) Campbell, Peter Boyle, Mac 
Davis and David Leisure, among many 
others, have tried either to bring Super- 
man to his knees or to gain control of 
Metropolis (or, in some cases, the world). 

“We do so much work on this show 
that the second I finish an episode, it 
goes out of my brain, so, to be honest, 
Tm not great at remembering everyone 
who has been on the show. I do know 
we've had some great people. We just 
had Shelley Long on, and that was a 
thrill for me because 1 think she's a 
comic genius,” she enthuses. “Shelley 
was so wonderful to everyone and so 
funny. That's going to be a great 
episode. She's a villain who creates a 
Kryptonite laser gun. We had Mac 
Davis on recently and he was a hoot— 
just really cool, down-to-Earth and 
very good. He played a guy who runs 
one of those love camps where couples 
go for a weekend to make their rela- 
tionships better.” 

Behind the scenes, the changes have 
been more permanent. Deborah Joy 
LeVine developed Lois & Clark from 


“Everybody brings their own unique energy to a scene,” 
explains Hatcher of Lois & Clark’s cast. “Lane [Smith] 
and Justin [Whalen] are both very talented.” 
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Perry,” Dini agrees. “ 
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also using Maggie 
Metropolis Special Crim 
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version of. 
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ini's list of villains includes 
Doers Darkseid and Mr. 

Mxyztplk. “I like Mxyztplk and 
really want to do a story with him. I 
want to take him over and do interest- 
ing stuff with him like we did with the 
Joker,” he professes. “How do you 
make him interesting, not all-powerful 
and annoying? I’m not sure how much 
we'll see of these guys, because the 
show's real focus is on Superman. 

“We want to give attention to every- 
thing in the Superman mythos that we 
like and the fans expect, but the real 
challenge is Superman himself. We 
don't want to destroy him, we want to 
make him as interesting as possible. 
And for that matter, Clark Kent, too, 


Bruce Timm, producer/designer/director 
on the animated Batman, has definite 
ideas for the look of the new series: “the 
early Superman, with his Jerry Siegel/Joe 
Shuster look.” 


because when you look at some of the 
Fleischer cartoons and the live-action 
black-and-white show, you see he was 
pretty interesting character. 

“On TV, you couldn't do that much 
with Superman, because so much of 
his action revolved around stock flying 
shots and special FX they had trouble 
pulling off, so they really had to work 
to give Clark Kent a big portion of the 
action. 

“In animation, we can do anything, 
but the more I see of the George Reeves 
show and read the early comics, the 
more I realize maybe there are things to 
do with Clark and Lois that no one has 
thought of before. We're starting very 
early in Clark and Lois' relationship. In 


v 


fact, in the first episode, Superman 
comes to Metropolis and meets Lois.” 

Dini and Timm have specific plans 
for the Man of Steel. “I would like to do 
stories that show Superman being 
Superman,” Dini says, “the apocryphal 
hero in everybody’s minds. I want to do 
interesting stories with him and some 
good villains, stories that’ll tell you a 
little more about him than you remem- 
ber seeing. 


Superman & Related Characters: Trademark & Copyright 1995 DC Comics 


Dini says the group has no intention 
of doing another Super Friends. “We 
sure ain’t gonna have him hanging out 
with two kids and a dog,” he laughs. “I 
think of Superman as a loner hero. He's 
somebody that everybody likes, identi- 
fies with and would like to be, but 
other than the occasional team-up with 
another character, I don’t see him tak- 
ing part in a group or Justice League. 

“I think we will do several “World's 


ni. “The 


SCU is interesting, so we should see a lot of them.” Art: Abell/Guice 


“I want to keep many familiar ele- 
ments intact, because you're dealing 
with a hero of mythic proportions, 
probably more so than any character 
that has appeared in the last 200 years. 
Superman sums up what many people 
think of America. I would like to do 
really classy superhero stories.” 

As for the voices of the Man of Steel 
and friends, “We would like name 
actors, if we can get them. We don’t 
have any of the actors cast yet, but we 
do have a wish list.” 


Finest’ stories with Batman, because 
he’s the most likely one to cross over. 
Batman works because he’s a good con- 
trast for Superman; the darkness and 
the light of those characters is interest- 
ing. We might use other characters like 
the Flash. 

“Again, the thing that makes it 
Super Friends is just sticking another 
hero in there for the sake of their being 
there. That's why we did it so rarely on 
Batman. It’s not important to me to 
wedge every DC hero in there with 
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Batman: The Animated Series writing veteran Dini hopes to bring the Dark Knight back 
for some guest appearances with Superman. 


him. I really want to focus on the clas- 
sic Superman elements.” 


s for those inevitable compar- 

isons to the Fleischer adven- 

tures, Dini feels, “That's 
inescapable; there will be some Fleis- 
cher influence in it. Look how much 
there was in Batman. The Fleischer 
Supermans are really good models as 
to how to make a really great cartoon. 
There's very little set-up and then you 
put Superman in a lot of action. 

“You put him in a situation where 
he’s not the all-powerful, godlike 
superhero. He can beat up a robot but 
he really beats it up! He doesn’t freeze 
it with his super-breath and shatter it.” 

As for Superman, “It won't be Bat- 
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man and it wont be Fleischer, 
although there will be elements of 
both,” the writer states. “We won’t 
have a dark look like Batman. Metropo- 
lis, as we see it, is very futuristic, It’s 
like the 1939 World’s Fair—our vision 
of Metropolis is New York as a very 
beautiful place. We're going to do an 
initial 13 episodes for Saturday morn- 
ing, followed by 65 for daily strip. 
“We're still in the process of figuring 
out what we’re gonna do, but in the ini- 
tial designs, Superman has a pretty 
classic look. We’re still evolving the 
show; we have a presentation we’re 
happy with, but we still have a ways to 
go. We're writing it at the same time. 
“Just to re-acquaint myself with 
Superman stories, I went to a conven- 


tion and bought a ton of old comics,” 
Dini explains. “I was reading through 
them going, ‘Ugh! Crap! Ugh, more 
crap!’ In some of these stories, the set- 
ups are pretty good, but Superman’s 
way of getting out of them? The villain 
says, ‘I’ve destroyed everyone on 
Earth!’ and Superman says, ‘Well, you 
haven’t destroyed me! By the way, right 
when I was throwing a punch at you, I 
stopped time and rescued everybody!’ ” 

As for his take on Superman’s per- 
sonality, “I don’t know yet; I don’t real- 
ly want to have Superman going 
through a lot of angst—‘Boo Hoo! My 
planet blew up! Now I must deal with 
it by putting on a cape and flying 
around!’ 

“Everybody knows his planet blew 
up, that he’s a stranger on Earth. It’ll 
take some work to figure out what the 
most distinctive thing is about Super- 
man. We'll probably discover it as we 
go along. 

“We all know that we can do ‘Super- 
man vs. the giant robots’ and make it 
interesting, but after we’ve done the 
first 10 or 12 ‘real action’ shows, we'll 
gradually discover how to layer the 
character and those around him to 
make it just as interesting, if not more 
so, than Batman.” 

One wonders if fans will see Super- 
man’s beloved pet, Krypto the Super 
Dog. “I love Krypto. The first model kit 
I ever got when I was a kid was the 
Superboy model kit,” Dini grins. “I 
spent about a week with these gummy, 
stained fingers putting Superboy and 
Krypto together. 

“Part of me loved the idea that 
Superman had a dog. I bought every 
comic book that had Krypto on the 
cover just 'cause he was neat. I like 
Krypto, but I don’t think he’s going to 
show up in the series. The way it’s 
shaping up now, Superman is pretty 
much the only super-being. Early on, I 
did come up with a pretty good Krypto 
story. I had a talk with Bruce where I 
said, ‘I want to do a Krypto story,’ and 
he said, ‘NO!!!’ 

“I pitched him the story and he said, 
‘It’s pretty good, but NO KRYPTO!!’ 
When he made up his rules on what we 
will and won’t put in Superman, Kryp- 
to was at the top of the ‘No’ list,” Dini 
chuckles. “I said, ‘Fine, we don’t have 
to deal with him, there are plenty of 
good stories without him.’ 

“Krypto is only really good for one 
story anyway. He’s one of those things I 
loved seeing in the comic as a kid, but 
if we did it on the show, we would kick 
open the door for Super-Horse, Super- 
Monkey and Super-Wombat. There was 
even a Super-Mouse in one story.” 

As for the future, the team has but 
one goal. “We want to make everyone 


really excited about seeing Superman,” 
Paul Dini declares. S281 
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Girl superheroes struggle to save Earth from demonic monsters in Sailor Moon, 
the newest Japanese animated series to hit U.S. airwaves. 
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apanese cartoons have more emo- 

fj tion and more sensitivity in their 

” storytelling [than American ones]. 
They rely on subtlety, different kinds 
of artwork and camerawork,” so stat- 
ed Andy Heyward, president of DIC 
Entertainment, as USA Today report- 
ed on January 30, 1995. With this in 
mind, DIC is curently syndicating the 
first 65 episodes of the popular Japan- 
ese series Sailor Moen. 

“Due to limited shelf space and the 
availability of so many products, it’s 
no surprise that retailers are looking 
for properties that offer the most 
potential success,” says Joy Tashjian, 
president, worldwide merchandising 
and sales for DIC. “Eliminating risk for 
the retailers has become the name of 
the game. And the biggest movement in 
solving this dilemma is the resurgence 
of international imports, specifically 
Japanese properties,” she wrote in The 
Licensing Book, February+1995. 

Tashjian credits Saban’s live-action 
Mighty Morphin Power Rangers and 
Superhuman Samurai Syber-Squad 
for sparking renewed interest in 
Japanese action toys “because they 
offered a fresh alternative to the exist- 
ing properties.” 

According to Japanese animation 


* authority Fred Patten, “Sailor Moon is 


essentially what they call a ‘Monster of 
the Week’ show, only this one centers 
around a team of heroes who are all 
female. It’s an all-girls school club that 
happens to be made up of superheroes who 
save Earth from demonic monsters.” 


Design & Layout; Jim MeLernon 


All Sailor Moon Art: Copyright 1995 DIC Entertainment 


Bishogo Senshi Sailor Moon (Love- 

«ly Soldier Sailor Moon) premiered in 

Japan on Saturday, March 7, 1992. 

Such was the series’ popularity that it 

- actually saved its'studio, Toei Anima- 

tion, from going bankrupt with three 
days to spare. 

“The heroine’s name is ‘Bunny,’ or 

‘Usagi,’ the Japanese word for ‘rabbit,’ 


so-named because she has two long * episodes. Usagi would finally 


blonde pigtails,” Patten explains. “In 
«the first episode, she chases off some 
juvenile delinquents who were tor- 
menting a cat. It turns out that the cat, 
Luna, is an agent from the Kingdom of 
the Moon looking for the Moon Queen, 
Princess Serene, who has been lost 
these last several thousand years. 

“Because of Usagi’s good heart, in 
saving her, Luna decides Usagi should 
be gifted with the magic amulet which 
will turn her into Sailor Moon, who 
will fight to protect the Earth from the 
demons, while they both look for 
Princess Serene. 

“The gnergy demons are sort of like 
energy Vampires from an alternate 
dimension. They suck the energy out 
of Earth people to stay alive. 

“In every episode, there is a 
new attack upon the 

* 


When the search Pai 


for We mythical 

Princess Serene 

fails, it T if 
that f 


discovere 

Usagi, 

the leader ofthe { 
group, is actually 
the Princess 


reincarnated. * 


Moon to make it more 
acceptable to _ 


American audiences, 
but the spirit of the 


show will remain. 


people of your average city, which 
happens to be Tokyo. Of course, view- 
ers are supposed to assume that it’s 
their own city,” Patten says. “Usagi 
and Luna have to fight off monsters 
and this distracts them from looking 
for the missing princess. The formula 
was, the monsters would get more and 
more powerful for about five or six 


get to the point where they 
were just about to defeat her, N 
then she would need help. 
This would be another girl, 
who would then be invited to 
join the club and become Sailor. 
So, you have Sailor Mer- 
cury, Sailor Mars, Sailor- 
Jupiter, and so on. 


“In fact, their superhero cos- W 
tumes. are all variations on the “Y 
Japanese official school uniform for — 


ee TA 


girls, which look like sailor suits. 
This would be easily under- 
stood by any Japanese ~~ 
child. American 

schoolkids 


AIN 


jet 


apparently are not supposed to won- 
der why everybody in school is wear- 
ing a uniform. You're also not 
supposed to realize that one of these 
high school students—who is moon- 
lighting as a superhero in her spare 
time—is a Shinto priestess. 

“Anyway, after out 35 episodes, 
everybody realizes the reason they 
couldn’t find Princess*Serene was 
because she died a long time ago and 
had been reincarnated as Usagi her- 
self.” 


Typically in Japanese action- 
adventure shows, much of the 
cast dies in the final episode, 

h would’ve been episode #46, if 

the series hadn’t been so popular. In 

February 1993, the characters were 

reborn, and the title changed to Lovely 


+ Soldier Sailor Moon R, running from 


episode #47 to #89. The show Changed. 
to Sailor Moon S in March 1994, 
which ran to episode #131 on March 
25, 1995. On April 8, a one-hour spe- 
cial, Sailor Moon SS, began a new era 
for the series. Patten notes that there 
have been at least two movies, one of 
which was a theatrical feature and the 
other a TV special. Of all these 
episodes, DIC is syndicating only 65 
this fall. Patten believes that episode 
65 itself may be in the middle of the 

story arcs. E 
“It’s like any long-running soap 
opera,” he says. “It develops great sto- 
rylines which its devotees know by 
heart, which to strangers, it 


anne e would take about four or five 


hours to#explain who the 

characters are, their inter- 

personal relationships and 
what's happening. 

“I do know 

that there are a 

f fairly large number of 

} very ethnic Japanese ele- 

y (continued on page 64) 
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Turning back the 
clock, writer Kurt 
Busiek fills in the 

Untold Tales of ¢ 
Spider-Man. 
By PAT 


JANKIEWICZ 
h yes, the high \\ 
As years. 
Who can , 


the carefree dé 
dates, teache: 
school danc 


for his chr 

Aunt, working 
metropolitan nev 

and slugging it out 
school with Dr. Octo- 
pus, the Chameleon 
and the Green Gob- 
lin. 

Writer Kurt Busi 
cled the Golden A: 
heroes in Marv 
take a trip down memory lane 
and send Spidey back to 
school for the Untold 
Tales of Spider-Man. Read- 
ers will be re-introduced to 
the young, inexperienced 
Spidey recentl 
Tales reprints. “I think the appeal is 
that the young Spider-Man the 
purest Spider-Man,” Bu explains. 
“The core concept of Spider-Man is a 
young guy who doesn’t really know 
how to handle life yet, but he’s taking 
his b k at it. 

“Thanks to the bite of a radioactive 
spider and the talent of the writer, life 
for him is more challenging than it was 
for you and me at the same age. He has 
learned that ‘with great power comes 
great responsibility,’ so he tackles 
things with as much honesty as he can. 

“Tt’s an error when people boil Spi- 
der-Man down to his origin where he 
made a mistake, learned from it and is 
now a hero, because Spidey always 

cle Ben’s death was 
and biggest one. Spider- 


| 
super- 
ed to 


just the 


e 
—\ 
Y 

4 


only in Marvel WM 
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1 


Man is 
somebody 
learnir 


der-Man | 
and writers.” 

Some v À 
Spider-Man’s high school 
wreak havoc on the saga’s continuity. 
don’t think we’re going to screw up 
continuity or cause a great d of trou- 
ble, simply because I am worried about 


Untold Tales of 
Spider-Man writer 
Kurt Busiek 
records the stories 
that Stan Lee and 
Steve Ditko missed. 


it,” the writer explains. “I research 
everything. If I bring in Captain Ameri- 
ca, for instance, I’m gonna check the 
first time Captain America met Spider- 
Man in Amazing Spider-Man Annual 
#1. In it, Cap told Mr. Fantastic, ‘I have 
never met Spider-Man.’ So if I have 
Spider-Man meet Captain America 
be that, it would be a mistake. 

On the other hand, there’s no indi- 
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Art: Pat Olliffe/Al Vey 


cation that before he had his first 
adventure with Hawkeye in Spider- 
Man Annual #3, they hadn’t met 
before. At the annual’s beginning, 
Hawkeye talks about Spider-Man as 
‘his kind of guy.’ I figure that makes it 
easy to do a story where Spider-Man 
gives Hawkeye the idea he’s ‘his kind 
of guy.’ Aside from the fact that it’s a 
pleasure to read those classic issues, 
it’s also worth doing to make sure we're 
getting it right.” 


lhe Boston-born Busiek “got inter- 
| ested in comics much later than 
most people do. I was a teenager 
when I started picking up comics regu- 
larly. I talked a schoolmate, Scott 
McCloud, into being interested in 
comics, and we did our own comics 
together. By the time I was done with 
high school, I knew I wanted to be a 
comic-book writer. 1 went off to Syra- 
cuse University and both Scott and I 
ended up working in the comics indus- 
try right after we got out of school.” 
Before his success, Busiek had to 
struggle. “When I was working in 
comics and not making enough money, 


Separately they were Ox, Fancy Dan and 
Montana, but together they were the 
Enforcers. Busiek brings us a lost battle 
between Spider-Man and this terrible trio. 


fe/A1 Vey Se Pam Eklund 


Busiek’s favorite characters are Peter Parker and J. Jonah Jameson. “Jameson 
is one of the most fascinating characters in the Marvel Universe.” 
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“Spider-Man is 
somebody learning 
how to be a hero, 
while Superman 
already is a hero,” 
Busiek explains of | 
the character's 
basic appeal 
to writers as' | 
well as fans. 


I worked at Burger King as a fry cook 
while looking for other work,” he 
chuckles. “Luckily, I found the other 
work! I still cook a very good hamburg- 
er, though.” 

Currently, Busiek has two other Spi- 
der-Man projects: Legacy of Evil, a 
graphic novel chronicling the Green 
Goblins, and Amazing Fantasy #16, 
#17 and #18. In these and Untold 
Tales, he enjoys telling Spider-Man’s 
lost adventures. “I love all the charac- 
ters, but my favorites are Peter and J. 
Jonah Jameson. Jameson is one of the 
most fascinating characters in the Mar- 
vel Universe. Jonah is a good reporter, 
the Daily Bugle is a crusading newspa- 
per that has been on the positive side 
of civil rights issues; he just has this 
one bug. 

“Too many editors explained to me 
that Jonah doesn’t like Spider-Man 
because he just doesn’t like Spider- 
Man. The real reason has been spelled 


= out very clearly. Spider-Man is such a 


hero, he makes Jonah feel small. Jonah 
cannot accept what it says about him if 
Spider-Man is as self-sacrificing as he 
is. I tried to play with that in Jonah’s 
appearances in Marvels, hinting that 
even in the ’40s, Jonah didn’t care for 
the Human Torch. As Jonah puts it, ‘He 
flies around making regular Joes like us 
look like pikers!’ Jonah is a good man 
with a fatal flaw. He’s a tragic hero. 

“Also, I have a lot of fun with Nor- 
man Osborn, because he’s such a 
sneaky son of a bitch. I think Spider- 
Man is the center of this great cast and 
that makes him enormously appealing 
to me as a character.” 

The book will also have no shortage 
of new friends and foes for Spidey. 
“Tve got quite a few coming,” the 
writer laughs. “We had a new villain in 
issue #1, the Scorcher, and another in 
#2, Batwing. In #3, we brought back the 
first of our classic villains, the Sand- 
man. 


it was a a ee school 

many students at Midtow 

we're going to learn their nai 

going to see Peter interact | 

people, as well as Flash and Liz. We’ll 
expand his high school experiences 
and introduce villains so we can do 
some important stories. In the Sand- 
man story, we learn something interest- 
ing about Spider-Man's relationship 
with the Sandman. 

“With characters like Scorcher and 
Batwing, we can shake 'em up and do 
permanent things to them. You know 
Sandman isn’t gonna die, but you don’t 
know if Scorcher will mutate into 
something more horrible or turn out to 
be somebody you didn’t expect him to 
be. With new characters, we have the 
freedom to make the book unpre- 
dictable, and with classic characters, 
we have the ability to re-visit classic 
situations and find out something new 
about them.” 

Busiek explains that Untold Tales 
also lets him work with a number of 
Spidey’s dead friends and acquain- 
tances. “I used Captain Stacy in the 
first issue,” he grins. “Gwen was in 
there, too. Sharp-eyed readers might 
have seen her photo on George Stacy’s 
desk. Gwen herself has a walk-on in 
issue #4, as does Norman Osborn and 
his son Harry, because Harry goes to 
school with Gwen. They attended New 
York’s fictitious Standard High. Gwen 


Art: Pat Olliffe/Al Vey 


“The magic of fhe Marvel 

changed sometime between 19 
| and 1974. Gwen’s death makes a 
| terrific symbol for that,” says 
| Busiek, whose Marvels mini-series 
ended with Gwen Stacy’s demise. 


won't meet Peter before we know she 
met Peter, but we'll be seeing plenty of 
Gwen when we get to the college years. 
Until then, we’ll see Gwen here and 
there. 

“We'll definitely see a story told 
entirely from Mary Jane Watson’s 
point-of-view, before she meets Peter 
and Spider-Man. She knows Peter is 
Spider-Man; she saw him come out of 
the bedroom window the night of 
Amazing Fantasy #15, when Uncle Ben 
was murdered. We'll see a story where 
she witnesses a Spider-Man adventure 
and knows more about what’s going on 
than anybody else. 

“I want to do a story, but I haven't 
figured out how to tell it, from Gwen’s 
point-of-view. I want it to be a Gwen 
and George Stacy story, so we can do 
lots of fun stuff with the characters. 


Besides creating new villains for Spidey, 
Busiek is free to take a look back at some 
old favorites, including Sandman. 


George Stacy is dead in the present day, 
but he’s alive in my book, as are Dr. 
Octopus and Kraven the Hunter. I’m 
sure IIl be using them, in part because 
they can’t be used in the regular book 
and that’s one of the things that makes 
Untold Tales different.” 


used Gwen Stacy’s death as a meta- 

phor for the death of the ’60s and the 
loss of innocence in the Marvel Uni- 
verse. “That wasn’t calculated, it just 
happened that way,” Busiek confides. 
“When we worked out the plot for Mar- 
vels, Alex wanted to paint stories 
involving a variety of characters. Since 
one of those was the original Human 
Torch and the other was Gwen Stacy, 
we decided to do it as a period piece. 

“The last story we had to tell would 
be a Gwen Stacy story. That suggested 
using the story to create a resolution. 
Alex and I both feel the magic of the 


[ Marvels, Busiek and Alex Ross 
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Marvel Universe changed sometime 
between 1972 and 1974. Gwen’s death 
makes a terrific symbol for that. It had 
the symbolic resonance that we need- 
ed, so we ran,with it.” 

Untold Talés readers can also expect 
to see the star of Marvels. Daily Bugle 
photographer Phil Sheldon appears in 
issue #4. “I don’t think he’ll say any- 


Spartan: Warrior Spirit is among several 
Image projects penned by Busiek. 


thing, but I asked the artist to put him 
in a scene. Phil is a working journalist 
in the Marvel Universe between WWII 
and shortly after Gwen’s death. If 
there’s a press conference, Phil might 
show up. 
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“Phil is designed to be someone 
unimportant; he’s just an ordinary guy, 
so he shouldn’t meet Spider-Man or 
become friends with Peter Parker. We 
might see him if we do a story with Ben 
Urich or Fredrick Foswell. Those are 
guys Phil would know and have inter- 
action with. Simply because Phil was 
in a story that people like, we shouldn't 
boost his role in the Marvel Universe. 
People like him because he was an 
ordinary guy.” 
~ To give Untold Tales an authentic 
E flavor, does Busiek try to write it in 
Stan Lee's style? “For the dialogue, 
yes,” he confides. “For Spider-Man's 
R battle and stuff like that, of 
2 course. That’s the way Spider-Man 
e Jonah, but I’m 


= did, and my sound effects don’t have 
= exclamation points at the end! 

would love to try to do a Stan Lee/ 
o issue of Spider-Man—the 
e schmeer: double-sized art, nine 
panels per page, six word balloons per 
panel and lots of yakking,” Busiek says 
wistfully. “We’re trying to tell Untold 
Tales in a modern style; we want to be 
true to the characters. We're not trying 
to recapture the craft of the early '60s, 
we're trying to recapture the atmos- 
phere.” 
Though Untold Tales follows 
Spidey’s exploits in the Lee/Ditko era, 
the artists use more recent artists’ con- 
. “The Todd McFarlane web- 
bing and the big eyes on the mask are 
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= the two things the editors decided they 


wanted to keep to make the book look 
modern,” he relates. “There isn’t a tran- 
sition where Spider-Man created a new 
[McFarlane-style] web formula, so it's 
just a matter of artistic styles that the 
webbing is drawn to look that way and 
his eyes get bigger or smaller. 

“Steve Ditko never drew those eyes 
the same size twice! The concession we 


If you’re up on your Marvel history, you'll 
recognize General Thaddeus “Thunder- 
bolt” Ross, as well as the original Vulture, 
who appear in Untold Tales #5. 


made to the old Spider-Man is that the 
emblem on his chest is the old spider 
emblem [instead of the current scarab- 
style design]. We kept that, but Marvel 
wants the book to be as ‘reader-friend- 
ly’ as possible, so McFarlane’s webs are 
part of that.” 


usiek’s recent series Astro City 
B “my attempt to show what 

it’s like to live in the superhero 
genre. The first issue was narrated by a 
superhero, the rest were narrated by a 
reporter, a petty criminal, an innocent 
bystander, an alien spy and a kid from 
a rural area who comes to Astro City 
with dreams of being a kid sidekick. I 
worked with Alex Ross and Brent 
Anderson on it—Alex did the covers 
and major character design. As on Mar- 
vels, Alex is also a sounding board and 
helps figure stuff out. 

“I like all the characters in it. I’m 
trying to avoid ‘my take on Superman 
or my take on Batman.’ Samaritan, for 
example, is a strong, noble hero with a 
cape who flies around and he even has 
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Art: Alex Ross 
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Published by Image Comics, Astro City is 
Busiek’s attempt “to show what it’s like to 
live in a superhero genre.” 


blue hair. We're definitely in Superman 
territory, but we're digging down to the 
archetypes under these heroes. Samari- 
tan has a white dove on his chest and a 
name out of the Bible. 

“Also, I use the concept of a super- 
hero family. I took the family with 
superpowers and drew on what I imag- 
ine is the experience of Bridget Fonda. 
Henry Fonda was a great actor, Jane 
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Fonda, Henry's daughter, proved her- 
self a terrific actress. Bridget Fonda 
Peter Fonda’s daughter] comes along 
and everybody says, ‘She’s a Fonda, 
you can expect good acting.’ 

“What would it be like to be a super- 
owered young woman who's the 
granddaughter of an internationally 
amous hero and the daughter of a cou- 
ple of other famous heroes, so it’s just 
expected that you'll be another famous 
hero? The Bridget Fonda character is 
called Astra and the group is called 
The First Family,” 

Besides Astro City, Busiek is doing 
several projects for Image. “I’m writing 
the new Shadowhawk series with 
James Fry and Andrew Pepoy. The new 
Shadowhawk is a mystery. I'll tell you 
this much: He's not Paul Johnstone, the 
previous Shadowhawk, who is dead. 
It'11 all be revealed in the book, but 
Johnstone did not come back to life. I’m 
also doing The Regulators for Jim 
Valentino. It’s about a group of crimi- 
nals and their adventures being crimi- 
nals. They're not saving the world or 
acting like heroes to get a parole. 

“Pm doing Spartan: Warrior Spirit, a 
mini-series for Wildstorm about Spartan, 
leader of the Wildcats. I'm doing a Veloc- 
ity: Thrill of the Chase mini-series— 
she's a member of CyberForce. I'll also be 
doing Youngblood: Year One.” 

Most promising is “a project I’m 
doing for Erik Larsen with Neil Vokes. 
People asked me when I was gonna do 
‘Images,’ a Marvels for the Image Uni- 
verse. This is our answer to that and it’s 
not what people expect. It’s the adven- 
tures of a photographer taking news 
photos in the Image Universe and,” the 
writer promises, “what happens to him 
will have to be seen to be believed. The 
Image Universe is a very different place 
than the Marvel Universe; it’s much 
rougher and dangerous and that’s all 
I'll say about that!” 
Would he ever sequelize Marvels? 
Marvel is doing a sequel. I’ve also 
alked to them about doing a special 
that would show what happened to 
Phil in his last days,” Busiek states, “It 
would also reveal what happened to 
Maggie, the little mutant girl from Mar- 
vels #2. 

“After Marvels, 1 got a phone call,” 
he smiles. “Somebody said, ‘Hello, is 
this Kurt? How do you pronounce your 
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showing off his version of Spidey. 


last name?’ ‘It’s Busiek.’ ‘Well, Kurt 
Busiek, this is Stan Lee and I just want 
to say you're a genius.’ He raved about 
Marvels and wrote the introduction in 
the trade paperback. He was very excit- 
ed to see straight treatment given to sto- 
ries on which he worked. It was very 
gratifying to hear from Stan, John 
Romita and Roy Thomas.” 

Overall, Kurt Busiek feels there’s 
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Untold Tales penciller Pat Olliffe got the assignment on the strength of this try-out page 


one secret to writing great comics. “I 
think it’s to do it with honesty. I talked 
to Jack Kirby a couple of times in my 
life and one piece of advice he gave me 
was, ‘If the characters react the way 
you or your friends would, it doesn’t 
matter how far-out the story gets, the 
audience will go along because they act 
the way they would in the same situa- 
tion.’ That’s the key to any kind of fic- 
tion writing. You’ve got to make the 
reader feel like he’s there. As for big 
surprises, like deaths, costume changes 
and new characters with teeth coming 
out of their teeth? None of that matters 
if you can’t make the reader feel it. That 
is the baseline secret of writing 
comics.” 


“We're going to see Spider-Man interact 
with other people besides Flash and Liz,” 
notes Busiek, who has created a whole 
supporting cast at Peter’s high school. 
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More 
than a 
bad girl, 
William 
Tucci's 
Shi is on 
an epic 
journey 


By JOE NAZZARO 


ts not easy for an 

independent comic 

book publisher to suc- 
ceed in today’s glutted 
marketplace, where buy- 
ers are confronted with a 
mind-boggling number of ] 
titles. That’s what makes the 
success of Crusade Comics’ 
Shi, the epic saga ofa renegade y 
female warrior on a search for \ 
self-discovery, all the more sur- 
prising. The book was created by 
industry newcomer William Tucci, Y 
who has managed to combine 
action-adventure with a unique his- 
torical sensibility, turning it into a 
consistent top-ten seller. 

As Tucci recalls, the idea for Shi 
actually started to germinate in the late 
’80s, although the character and story- 
line went through numerous changes 
over the next few years. “Shi actually 
started off as a male character, and 
around 1990, I switched her to female, 
because I was in school at the time, 
doing a lot of fashion illustration. At 
the time, I also wanted to do it as a 
film, not a comic book, because you 
didn’t really see many female leads 


carrying an entire film, especially an 3 $ 


¡/Nelson Asencio 


action film. It’s much more than an 
action story, because there are so many & 


psychological and religious aspects to § Ñ 


it as well. Shi is really a collection of 
stories following the journey of this 
particular character.” 

Tronically, Tucci admits he wasn't 
much of a comics fan until college, and 
even then the idea of publishing his 


From the mists of Japanese folklore, 

writer/artist/creator/publisher William 
Tucci has created a tougher-than-nails 
heroine for the '90s—Shi. 


own book wasn'ta 
consideration. “I 
had never really 
read comics, but 
my friends would 
lend me The Dark 
Knight Returns 
and some of the 
Punisher books to 
look over. I 
thought they were 
great, but for some 
reason I never 
really got into 
them, because 

didn’t know i 
you could really 
make a_ living 
doing them. 

“I just wante 
to tell this story, so 
I finally said, ‘Let 
me make this a 
comic book,’ and 
that was much eas- 
ier said than done. 
I tried to get into 
the business for two 
years, and would 
go to conventions 
j where the editors 

/ would say, ‘At Mar- 
/ vel, we really like to do 
J it like this,’ or with DC, 

‘This doesn’t look like a 
DC face.’ I tried to go along 

with their guidelines, but 

suddenly my artwork wasn’t 
really my own anymore. 

“I remember sitting on line at 
the San Diego ComiCon in 1993, and 
everybody’s portfolios looked the 
same. They were all Jim Lee rip-offs, 
and I just wasn’t happy with that at all. 
Finally, I said, ‘The hell with it, I’m just 
going to draw in my own style and my 
own way of storytelling,’ and it seems 
that the industry has embraced it. 
That’s how it came about, and I think 
my lack of comic book experience actu- 
ally helped me out.” 

In Tucci’s case, ignorance may have 
been one of his biggest assets. Blissful- 
ly unaware of the perils of self-publish- 
ing, he simply plunged in with both 
feet. “I went up against many potential 
pitfalls: guys who wanted to steal the 
characters, people who said they had 
the money to back me up and didn’t; it 
was a really rough time. Anything that 
could possibly go wrong did go wrong 
ten-fold. It would have been so easy for 
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me to quit, but the wheels were already 
in motion, and.once you start some- 
thing and you feel passionate about it, 
there's no way that I was going to let 
this book not come out. 

“T actually ended up raising about 
$5,000 from my friends to pay for my 
advertising for the distributor catalogs, 
and then I pretty much told every- 
body—the distributors, the separators, 
the colorists and the printers—that the 
book was going to sell. They believed 
me, and lo and behold, it took off!” 

According to Tucci, Shi is really an 
epic trilogy that will take anywhere 
between five and 10 years to tell. The 
first 12-issue story arc is “The Way of 
the Warrior,” which sets the stage for 
what the writer calls one woman’s jour- 
ney of self-discovery. 

“The main character, Ana Ishikawa, 
is a product of two very different cul- 
tures. Her father belongs to a secret 
order of Sohei warriors, who have car- 
ried on for centuries. They’re like 
knights; not samurai, not ninja, but 
Sohei, the descendants of the warrior 
monks who were ordained by the Bud- 
dhist priests of medieval Japan. 

“Ana’s mother is a white Christian 
missionary living in Japan. Her par- 
ents’ marriage threw a kink in the chain 
of Sohei, because they were originally 
brought down from glory by a Shogun 
who was influenced by Christianity, 
and even converted to it, some say. 
Anyway, they see this Christian infil- 
tration coming in again, and poisoning 
the ranks of the Sohei and bringing 
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Tucci says of his book thattells the oft-times violent tale of Ana Ishikawa. 


about their downfall, so her father and 
brother are actually killed. 

“In the ‘Way of the Warrior’ story 
arc, Ana has now grown up as part of 
these two environments. She isn’t real- 
ly accepted by either. She’s Amerasian; 
she’s a half-breed and a Christian, but 
she’s honor-bound to find her father’s 
killer. That’s the story in a nutshell, but 
there are many different levels to it.” 


hi’s nemesis is Masahito Arashi, 
the former Yakuza lieutenant who 
murdered her father and brother 20 
years earlier. “He has since abandoned 
his Yakuza ways and is now a real 


Although Shi was caught in the “bad girl” 
comic book frenzy, Tucci adamantly states 

that Shi is one of a kind. “She doesn’t 
have huge boobs either.” 


AS | PISROBED | 
TRIED TO RECALL 
‘SUN-TZU: 


estate mogul living in New York. Shi 
actually attacks him through his men, 
chopping the legs from underneath the 
table so the table will fall,” explains 
Tucci. “After she goes to a funeral ser- 
vice that Arashi holds for his men, she 
sees the children and the widows of the 
men she has slain in battle, and realizes 
that this war is much broader than she 
had thought it was. When the Punisher 
mows down a whole bunch of people, 
you don’t really think that each person 
is somebody’s father or brother or son, 
but she sees that, and decides that the 
war is over. Two wrongs don’t make a 
right, to oversimplify it. But the prob- 
lem now is that Arashi wants revenge, 
so Ana is now going to be the hunted, 
which will be very interesting.” 


Design & Layout: Jim McLernon 
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and I’m using Shi as a vehicle to identify with it,” explains Tucci of Senryaku. 


In addition to the two main protago= 
nists, Shi features several supporting 
characters who find themselves in- 
volved in the conflict—in» some cases, 
very actively involved. “We’ll meet two 
police officers who are investigating 
the ‘Shi murders.’ One is an older, vet- 
eran cop, the other is a young hotshot, 
who starts to develop a relationship 
with Ana, but I don’t want to go into 
what’s going to happen with him. 

“Other characters include Arashi’s 
right-hand man, Koji. Arashi is his 
lord, and he’s really going to become a 
principal character in the storyline. 
We'll also be introducing the Nara War- 
riors, the Sohei’s most bitter enemies 
since 711 AD. That's when the capitol 
was moved from Nara to Kyoto in 
Japan, and the Nara monks and Kyoto 
monks would battle over prestige. Now, 
Arashi brings in the Nara monks to find 
this Kyoto Sohei, or warrior monk, 
who’s hunting him. 

“Tomoe is the leader of the Nara 
Warriors, and she just happens to be 
one of Ana’s closest friends from col- 
lege. She'll be branching into her own 
mini-series, starting in January. The 
two stories will run parallel to each 
other, intersecting at several points.” 

The conflict between Ana and her 
old friend will add another level of 
complexity to the Shi storyline. “As the 
Nara Warriors are hunting this Sohei,” 
Tucci elaborates, “you’ll see two very 
different sides to the same story: 
Tomoe’s view and Ana’s view. We’ll see 
that Tomoe and the Nara Warriors are 
not just killing machines, they’re there 
to hunt someone who has been their 
lifelong enemy. They have to fight 
because of a war that began hundreds 
of years before any of them were born. 


This is just something they have to do, 
like a soldier who has been drafted into 
war, and so we’re going to be focusing 
on all these characters as they go back 
and forth. This story is really about 
hope and the triumph of the human 
spirit, which you'll start to see as the 
story unfolds.” 


mlike many comic book series, 

which play fast and loose with 

real-life historical events, Tucci 
spent a great deal of time researching 
apanese culture and history to make 
Shi as authentic as possible. “I read a 
ot, and spent every dime I had on 
books. I also watched a Jot of films— 
apanese films, Akira Kurosawa films; I 
can't tell you how much research was 
involved in this story. That’s why we 
get many people who don't read 
comics picking up this book and read- 
ing it, because of all the research and 
istory that goes along with it. 

“What I did was try to bring some- 
thing that was over there—Japan—and 
bring it here to America. People seem 
to have embraced that. With every 
issue, I get letters saying, “This is the 
irst comic book I ever read,’ and we've 
gotten a lot of attention from the film 
industry too.” 

While Shi has enjoyed a great deal of 
attention as part of the “bad girl” craze 
that’s currently sweeping through the 
comic industry, Tucci insists his hero- 
ine is far from the archetypal scantily- 
clad psychopath. “It’s pretty funny 
how Lady Death, Vampirella and Shi 


“I think it’s going to introduce many 
people to the independent 
movement,” Tucci offers of The 
Battle for Independents, a one-shot 
with a few guest stars. 


all came out around the same time, but 
it’s not like these bandwagon books out 
now, which are like T & A books, really 
misogynistic, with women walking 
around in thongs and leather bathing 
suits, fishnets and heels, blowing 
dudes away. I don’t think my book is 
like that at all. 

“In the first issue, Ana is nude and 
she’s meditating, but the thing is, the 
Sohei used to meditate in the nude to 
be at one with the Earth. I didn’t do that 
to sell books, because it’s on the inside, 
and everything is covered up. She 
doesn’t have huge boobs either. 

“With Lady Death, Vampirella and 
Shi, we've actually started a sub-genre 
that many women can identify with. 
We receive many letters from women 
who are pleasantly surprised. In the 
beginning, when Shi started to sell, it 
was all word of mouth, and what sold 
the book was the story and art. There 
are still many people who are resistant 
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Art: William Tucci 


to picking it up, who might pick up one 
of these other books and think my book 
is cut from the same cloth, but I don’t 
think they’re the same at all.” 


in addition to Shi and the intersecting 
Tomoe mini-series, Crusade is also 
publishing Senryaku, a limited series 
at features some of the industry’s top 
talent in a very different format. 

“It’s rather difficult to explain, but if 
you look at a book of Confucius, and 
the way he explains things to you on a 
grander scale, he makes it easier for 
you to understand. It's like where the 
Japanese took a lot of the culture from 
the Chinese and introduced it to Japan; 
that's what I’m doing now. I’m taking- 
Sun Tzu’s The Art of War and introduc- 
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“The story is really about hope 
and the triumph of the human 
spirit,” reveals Tucci. 


ing it to the American culture, and I’m 
using Shi as a vehicle to identify with 
it. The readers know Shi, so now I’m 
using her to illustrate the 36 stratagems 
from the Japanese art of war, using the 
iggest and best talents in the industry. 

“What I did was give them a strata- 
gem, and Gary Cohn wrote separate 
short stories of Shi throughout her life 
and how she used a certain stratagem, 
or one that was used on her. It’s almost 
ike the Shi bible, and we're doing it 
with these great artists like Dan Jurgens 
and Geof Darrow. Some of them have 
depicted Shi in period pieces or in 
medieval armor, and we've really had a 
ot of positive response.” 

As Senryaku demonstrates in a very 
visible manner, Tucci is an avid pro- 


“What I did hi was try to g 
something that 'there—Japan— 
and bring it here to America,” says Tucci. 


moter of his fellow independent pub- 
lishers. That mutual support network 
has produced some interesting results 
including a unique jam book, The Bat- 
tle for Independents. The Shi/Cyblade 
cross-over, which features a host of 
unusual guest stars, appeared this fall. 
“We have more than 50 independent 
characters in that book alone, ranging 
from Crack Babies to Bone to Cerebus. 
Some of the characters are more well- 
known than others, but it’s a really 
interesting book. I did a cross-over with 
Marc Silvestri, and the Crusade version 
comes out a few weeks after the Image 
version. Jeff Smith drew Bone and real- 
ly helped me out, and so did Joe Que- 
sada and Jimmy Palmiotti, who drew 
their own characters. I ended up draw- 
ing many of the other characters, along 

with my assistant Nelson Asencio. 
“The book is unlike anything I’ve 
seen before, and I think it’s going to 
introduce many people to the indepen- 
ent movement. It opens with Shi and 
Cyblade safely behind this wall, and 
Cerebus tells them to go over the wall, 
to find a land of wonderful creatures. 
What they actually find is a land run by 
this corporate monster who captures 
them and tries to get all the information 
from them. This monster feeds on cre- 
ations, and as it does, continues to 
grow. It’s really a metaphor for how cre- 
ators have had their products stolen 
from them. Finally, they break out and 
have the independents working togeth- 
er in a way that they can break down 
(continued on page 64) 
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By GREGORY J.M. 
CATSOS 


One of the great 
Warner Bros. 
animation 
directors, 
Isadore “Friz” 
Freleng has 
drawn himself 
a place in film 
history. 


Marking his place 
eo. > in animation 
8% history, Friz Freleng recalls days 

with Bugs, Daffy, Porky & the 
Pink Panther. 
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s an animation director, Friz 
Avene worked for Disney, 

Warner Bros., MGM and his own 
firm, DePatie-Freleng. In his long 
career, he created Porky Pig, Tweety & 
Sylvester, Yosemite Sam and the Pink 
Panther. He helped develop Bugs 
Bunny, Daffy Duck and countless oth- 
ers. And in the process, he became a 
legend in animation. 

Born in 1906, Freleng (previously 
profiled in CS#7) joined Disney in 
1927, later moving on to Leon Schle- 
singer Productions, which supplied the 
cartoons distributed by Warner Bros. 
(which eventually absorbed the “Ter- 
mite Terrace” operation). When Warn- 
ers closed its theatrical cartoon 
operation, Freleng and David DePatie 
teamed for DePatie-Freleng, bringing 
the Pink Panther to animated life. In 
recent years, Freleng created limited- 
edition cel prints of his classic charac- 
ters. He died on May 26, 1995. 

This conversation is comprised of 
two interviews conducted with Freleng 
in 1986 and 1994, both done for an 
unpublished book on animation histo- 
ry. The talk begins, appropriately, with 
the naming of names. 


COMICS SCENE: Your real name is 
Isadore Freleng. How did you get the 
name “Friz”? 

FRIZ FRELENG: It’s a pen name. Mike 
Maltese, the [cartoon] gag writer, is the 
guy who suggested that. When I was 
working with Hugh Harman and Rudy 
Ising, there was a writer on the Los 
Angeles Examiner who wrote about a 
fictitious senator. And he gave him the 


name of Senator Frisby. So, Hugh Har- 
man started calling me Frisby. Then, 
one day, Mike Maltese came up and 
said, “Why don’t you use that name on 
screen instead of I. Freleng?” because 
we had trouble down South with sell- 
ing cartoons with my name on them, 
because it was a Jewish name. Down 
South, of course, there were a lot of big- 
ots. So, I shortened Frisby to Friz. Peo- 
ple ask me now, “Who is Isadore 
Freleng? Is it your brother or your 
father?” It’s confusing to many people. 
But Isadore Freleng and I. Freleng are 
me. 

CS: Did you make the Warner Bros. car- 
toons for children or adults? 
FRELENG: We didn't make them for 
children. We made them for adults. But 
the cartoons ended up in children’s 
programming. 

CS: You worked briefly for Walt Disney, 
in the 1920s. Harman and Ising were 
also at his studio. How did Disney react 
to your talent? 

FRELENG: One time, I was working on 
a cartoon. I had to do a scene where a 
mother cat was bathing her little kit- 
tens in a big wooden tub. The kittens 
would jump out and she had to keep 
putting them back in. In the scene, 
which was a close-up, the little kitten 
climbed out of the tub and hung on the 
edge, and dropped down to the floor 
like a little kid would. I made the cat 
act like a kid. The other animators were 
letting the kittens jump right out. Later, 
Walt called everybody’s attention to 
this. He said, “Come here and look at 
this scene, the way that Friz did it. He 
made that little kitten crawl out of the 


tub like a little kid that didn’t have the 
strength to jump out and was afraid to 
fall down. That gave that kitten some 
character!” And Walt was so conscious 
of character and personality. I was also 
very conscious of that. I didn’t want to 
do a character that had no depth and 
personality to it. 

Ub Iwerks, at Disney, was a master at 
animation, but had a problem when it 
came to the characters’ personalities. 
He could make guys running, but the 
characters had no personality. Person- 
ality was what Walt was looking for. In 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
each dwarf had a distinct personality. 
That’s what Walt told all the animators 
that he wanted to see in animation— 
personality! He didn’t care what the 
character looked like. Walt wanted to 
see how he acted. And that was my 
forte all the way through my career. I 
felt that the character had to have a def- 
inite personality if it were ever to take 
hold with the public. 

CS: One definite personality you creat- 
ed was the volatile and mean-spirited 
Yosemite Sam, who. was introduced in 
the Bugs cartoon “Hare Trigger”(1945). 
FRELENG: There was Yosemite Sam, 
Sylvester and Tweety, Porky Pig, but 
the Pink Panther had a personality that 
was very hard to work with. The voice 
gives characters a certain personality. 
That's all they do in cartoons today. 
They have voices, but the characters 
don't act anything like the voice sug- 
gests. The mouth moves and that's it— 
they don’t have a personality. Years 
ago, the live-action characters on 
screen—Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy, 


“I have no idea what I am going to write,” Henry Mancini admitted to Freleng, who had to time his 


THE 


animation to the unwritten music for what became an unforgettable title sequence. 
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According to Freleng, his cartoons were 
made for a short run only, but to his 
delight they have been embraced by 
successive generations. 


Jimmy Cagney, Humphrey Bogart, 
Jimmy Stewart—had definite personal- 
ities. When You saw them ina film, you 
remembered them. And that’s what 
made them stand up above the others. 
There are other actors you can’t 
remember. But you remember those 
with a distinct personality. And that’s 
what I've tried to inject into my anima- 
tion. Very few do that today and that’s 
why you don’t know some of those 
characters. 

CS: Did you ever think any of the char- 
acters you created wouldn't go over? 
FRELENG: Oh, sure! We couldn't guar- 
antee anything. If the character didn't 
take hold, we never tried it again. 1 
know that some characters were never 
as popular as others. If you could do all 
Bugs Bunnys, you would probably 
have all successes, but I could be tired 
of doing them. That’s why we created 
an incidental character in a cartoon—a 
new character. Sometimes it worked, 
sometimes it didn’t. There was another 
mouse character I created for Speedy 
Gonzales: Slowpoke Rodriguez. He was 
a cousin of Speedy’s. But I stopped 
using him, because this mouse talked 
and moved too slowly. And it slowed 
the cartoon down. He used up so much 
of the picture. We only had six minutes 
to tell a story. I also used two crows 
from Tacos—two dumb Mexican crows 
—but we dropped them later. In the 
Sylvester cartoons, I created another 
cat. He was a real idiot cat. But those 
characters couldn’t carry a picture 
alone. But Bugs, Porky, Daffy, Tweety, 
Sylvester, Yosemite Sam—those char- 
acters carry every picture. 

CS: One character that didn’t last too 
long in theatrical cartoons, although he 
has been successful in merchandising 
and his own TV series, was Bob 
McKimson’s Tasmanian Devil. McKim- 
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records from 1926 on. But they 
got rid of that process in a few 
years, and Warners used sound- 
on-film instead. 

CS: What was the difference 
between a Looney Tunes cartoon 
and a Merrie Melodies cartoon? 
FRELENG: None! There wasn’t a 
difference. When we first started 
with Bosko, in 1930, we called 
them Looney Tunes. They were 
in black and white. Then, after 
we made a number of them, 
Warner Bros. told us, “We would 
like to have another series of car- 
toons, but give it another name so 
we can sell them as two different 
series.” So, we thought of another 
musical title and called it Merrie 
Melodies. When [producer] Leon 


Freleng was quite sure why his cartoon stars endure. “They all had a definite distinct 
personality,” he maintained. 


son only directed five of them. You 
directed one, “Fright Before Christ- 
mas” (1979), for a Bugs Bunny TV spe- 
cial. Did you like the Tasmanian Devil 
character? 

FRELENG: No. It wasn’t a character to 
me because you didn’t know what to 
do with him, just howling and growl- 
ing. The Tasmanian Devil had no per- 
sonality that you could pin down. You 
couldn’t use him in any other way but 
that. But those cartoons weren’t too 
popular at the time in theaters. 
CS: You worked on the very first 
Looney Tunes cartoon in 1930, called 
“Sinkin’ in the Bathtub.” 
FRELENG: That was another highlight 
of my life. It was my first cartoon at 
Warner Bros. and it was real profes- 
sional then. It was done in the Vita- 
phone process of sound-on-disk. When 
we started, Warners had been using 


Schlesinger took over the studio, he 
wanted more and more cartoons 
because, in the old days, the theaters 
used to change their films every week. 
And we started making about 48 car- 
toons a year. 

CS: What are the Blue Ribbon cartoons? 
FRELENG: They were reissues. That 
was another way of selling the same 
cartoon to the theaters. Warners just 
took the titles off them and re-ran them. 
Warners also took a lot of our names off 
the credits, which was a pretty bad 
thing to do. But we had no control over 
this. 

CS: What was your opinion of Mel 
Blanc, who did almost all the cartoon 
voices? 

FRELENG: I thought Mel Blanc was a 
great talent, a great voice. Luckily, we 
were stuck with him. I wish he was 
around now. We all miss him. In fact, 
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In an effort to duplicate the success 
of Bugs Bunny, Freleng developed 
some popular new characters 
like Speedy Gonzales and 
some that were forgotten, 
like Slowpoke Rodriguez. 


Mel could also sing, 
too, and in tune. If we 
wanted him to sing in 
the cartoon, he had a 
good sense of rhythm. 
He could sing well in Q A 
the character’s voice. Y 
Mel started in 1936 - ý 
and stayed with / 
Warner Bros. until he passed 
away (1989). Mel did so many 
voices. Jack Warner used to 
say, “Quit using so 
many voices in your 
cartoons. Use the 
same guy!” Of 
course, some of the 
voices Mel could 
not do. He didn’t do Granny. June 
Foray did Granny and Bea Benaderet 
did some voices. But Mel did most o 
the voices, except certain ones, like 
Elmer Fudd. That was done by Art 
Bryan. Then, when Bryan passed away 
(1958), Mel did Elmer Fudd's voice. 
CS: Blanc claimed you sped up some o: 
his voices. 
FRELENG: With Mel’s voice, some- 
times we tricked it up. Daffy Duck was 
sped up. We sped up the track. 
Sylvester was normal, but when Me 
did Tweety we also sped that up to a 
certain speed. We raised the pitch of 
his voice. We took the lows out of some 
voices and put highs in it. We played 
around with the voice tracks. But not 
with Yosemite Sam. We had Mel yell as 
loud as he could. Mel didn’t like to do 
Yosemite Sam. He said it hurt his 
throat. But whenever I did a picture 
with Bugs Bunny, I liked to use 
Yosemite Sam with Bugs where I could. 
Yosemite Sam was the perfect oppo- 
nent for Bugs because there are no sub- 
tleties in Sam’s character. He was an 
absolute villain. 
Mel got such notoriety that some 
people think he created all these 
cartoon characters. Mel Blanc sup- 
plied the voice, but not the direc- 
tion. If my wife said, “My husband 
does Bugs Bunny and Porky Pig,” 
people would say, “Is his name Mel 
Blanc?” This has gone on for so long 
that the whole world feels that Mel 
Blanc created all those cartoon charac- 
ters rather than us [Freleng, Chuck 
Jones, Tex Avery, Bob Clampett, 
McKimson, etc.] It was a strange situa- 
tion for us. But Mel had good pub- 
licity people. And Mel also had an 
exclusive deal with Warner Bros. 
where they couldn’t use any- 
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the harvest financial- 
ly because he’s the 
only one who got 
residuals, the only 
one out of all 
those people 
who worked for 
the Warner Bros. 
animation depart- 
ment and who 
created those 
characters. Mel 
Blanc cashed 
in! (Laughs) He 
didit want to let 
go of that, because it was to 
his financial benefit. 
CS: I can understand that. 
FRELENG: Well, you 
may understand 
it, but a lot of 
other people don’t. 
(Laughs) 
CS: The Warner Bros. 
animation department 
had story conferences. What were they 
about? Was Blanc part of the confer- 
ences, as he claimed? 
FRELENG: Let me explain. When we 
wrote the storyboards, sometimes Mel 
came in if there was a new character, 
and we went over the storyboard with 
him. We would say, “Could you give us 
another voice for this cartoon?” He 
would say, “How about this?” or “How 
about that?” and he would demonstrate 
the voice. We would already have 
something in mind because we had all 
the sketches made, and it was ready for 
animation. Before we recorded the car- 
toon, we had a preconceived idea of 
what we wanted in the voices. 
CS: So when you or Chuck Jones or Joe 
Barbera direct a cartoon, you tell the 
actor about certain vocal inflections to 
use in the character. 
FRELENG: That's right, because we 
know what the character is about and 
what he should sound like. 
The picture was always all 
planned before we 
recorded the 


voice, or voices. We knew that the lines 
had to fit the situation that we created. 
So, we would just tell Mel what we 
wanted. Sometimes we would repeat 
the line itself and he would do the line 
over. 

CS: Then it was sort of a strange mar- 
riage of Mel Blanc and the animators. 
Without your characters, he wouldn't 
have become as famous. 

FRELENG: Right! But probably with- 
out his voices, we would have never 
made it, either. Mel Blanc was very 
artistic and creative. I give him a lot of 
credit for doing those voices and mak- 
ing the characters what they are. He 
was the key to the Warner Bros. car- 
toons, the key to everything we did. It 
all hinged around his voice. It’s like the 
Pink Panther cartoons and Henry 
Mancini’s music. If it hadn’t been that 
combination, I don’t know if the char- 
acter would have made it. 

CS: The Pink Panther character is 
funny in and of itself. However, Manci- 
ni’s background music gave your car- 
toon a certain sophistication and 
pacing. The Panther actually moves in 
time with the music. 

FRELENG: Oh, yes! That's the way I 
designed the character. Do you know 
how the Henry Mancini music came 
about? When I was originally working 
on the cartoon [the main title credits 
animation for the original Pink Panther 
film], I did the storyboard and then I 
would direct the cartoon when the 
Mirisch Corporation 
OKed it. I said to 

Harold Mirisch, “I 
would like to ani- 

mate this thing to 
the music. 
What's the 


When Freleng 
joined Warner 
Bros., he worked 
on several 
cartoons 
starring Bosko, 
the studio’s big 
star of the time. 
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music going to be behind the titles? I 
want to do the titles in synchronization 
to the music. I want some relationship 
between the two!” Mirisch said, “I 
don’t know. Henry Mancini is going to 
compose the music, but he hasn’t writ- 
ten it yet!” 

So after a few weeks, Mancini came 
over to the office and talked to me. I 
said, “Look! I need some help here. I 
want to do this cartoon to your music, 
but I don’t know what the music is 
going to be.” Mancini said, “I don’t 
know either!” I said, “Well, give me 
something to hear to go by.” He said, “I 


After Warner Bros. stopped 
full-time production, Freleng 
packaged cartoon compilation movies 

with new linking footage for the studio. 


have no idea what I’m going to write.” 
And I said, “At least, give me tempo, 
what you think it will be.” So, Mancini 
started snapping his fingers. He said, 
“That’s the beat!” And he walks out of 
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the office. 

He left and there I was. I had to fig- 
ure it out. I thought, “The music must 
be about 12 frames to the beat.” I 
worked on the animation and used 12 
frames to the beat. We did the cartoon 
on a test reel. We shot a pencil test— 
drawings all done with a pencil—and 
we tested it to see if the action was OK. 
If not, then we would change it. This 
pencil reel is done before we ink and 
paint it. Later, Mancini said, “Give me 
the pencil reel. Let me see it. I have to 
know what the cartoon is all about!” 
So, I gave him the film. I had worked it 
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all out to the beat. He studied it and 
then the next day he said, “We're going 
to record the music.” He had about a 
40-piece orchestra there in the studio. 
And later I heard, “Da da—da da—da 
da da da da da—da da da da daaaa—da 
dum!” That was the first time I ever 


heard the Pink Panther theme, and it 
became a hit. 
CS. How did the Pink Panther cartoons 
come about? The movie was done first. 
FRELENG: Let me explain that. When I 
was at Warner Bros. and they closed 
their shop, I was doing titles and com- 
mercials, whatever I could get. Blake 
Edwards, the director, was on the lot 
doing The Great Race (1965) and he 
was also finishing The Pink Panther 
(1964). So, he called me over and said, 
“I would like to have animated titles 
for this picture with Peter Sellers. 1 
have no ideas for it. I have no complet- 
ed film, but I have dailies and I have 
the script.” So I said, “Give me the 
script, let me see the dailies and I’ll 
come up with an idea.” Blake did, and 
I did a storyboard. I went over to the 
Goldwyn lot, where the Mirisch Corpo- 
ration was, and I presented the cartoon 
to them. It was a seven-and-a-half 
minute title. They flipped their lids! 
They said, “Go ahead and make it!” Of 
course, the picture’s title was The Pink 
Panther, which initiated me to design a 
panther, but the panther’s personality 
and material were very innovative. 
And this led me to designing the titles. 
From then on, we became heroes. Later, 
Time magazine wrote that the titles 
were better than the picture. Then, 
everybody came to us for titles. People 
who were standing outside the theater 
would ask, “Is the title of the picture on 
yet?” And if the ticket takers said, 
“Yes!” they said, “We’ll come back 
when it starts again because we want to 
see the titles!” It was the longest ani- 
mated title made at the time. After that, 
United Artists wanted us to make a 
series of Pink Panther cartoons. So I 
made “The Pink Phink” and it won an 
Academy Award. Mel Blanc didn’t like 
the Pink Panther character because 
there was no voice for him to do. 
(Laughs) 
CS: Didn’t you also work out the music 
to your Warner Bros. cartoons? 
FRELENG: Yes, it was all timed. I 
worked out the beat in 4/8 time phras- 
es. 1 would write on a bar sheet the 
a “umber of frames to 
each foot, so that when 
“P gur composer Carl 
Stalling played the 
music, he knew that’s the 
way it was going to be. I put 
the number of frames that I 
wanted. I used a metronome 
all the time. He would com- 
pose the music before he ever 
saw the picture. I would tell 
him it was outside and it’s cold and 
Sylvester is warming himself, so he 
would write mood music there. And 
later, the animator would animate to 
that. So it was all pre-scored. The 
music depended on the situation. 
CS: With the Warner Bros. cartoons you 


you directed, there were impressive 
musical backgrounds orchestrated by 
Stalling. 

FRELENG: We recorded the voices 
first, then the cartoon was animated. 
Then, the orchestra finalized it. Every- 
thing was done to a beat. That's the way 
worked. I worked with measures: four 
bar phrases, eight bar phrases so it was 
easier for the musicians to write the 
music. Our musicians wrote to the bar 
sheets. I made all my action out on bar 
sheets. So, if a cat was running across 
the room, I had that all worked out 
before the musicians wrote the music 
to it. And the sound effects were done 
afterwards—although some of them we 
re-scored if we wanted a certain 
effect. But most of the time we sat 
down with Treg Brown, our sound 
effects editor, and would say, “We want 
an explosion sound here!” “We want a 
gong there or a raucous sound here!” 
Also, he would create a number of 
sounds for us to choose from. 
CS: You were responsible for the cre- 
ation of Porky Pig in 1935, in a (Two- 
Tone) Technicolor cartoon, “I Haven’t 
Got A Hat.” But when you started with 
Porky Pig, Mel Blanc didn’t do the 
voice. 
FRELENG: When I came up with the 
first Porky Pig, I made him stutter 
ecause I wanted him to be different 
than all the other voices that we used. I 
hired a guy who actually stuttered, Joe 
Dougherty. He did the original voice of 
Porky. But when Dougherty did his 
ines, he would stutter too much and I 
couldn’t control it. And that was terri- 
ble. We were making sound-on-film 
then, and film was very expensive. And 
we were afraid that if Jack Warner 
ound out how much it was costing 
im, Jack would throw us off the lot. 
(Laughs) Eventually, we said, “We had 
better get somebody who can control 
his stuttering!” There was this radio 
announcer on [a Warners-owned sta- 
tion] KFWB (“Keep Fighting, Warner 
Bros.”) right across the street. His name 
was Henry Blanc. He suggested that 
Warner Bros. use his brother. And so, 
Mel Blanc came over to see us at the 
studio to try out for Porky Pig. Now, 
Mel had already done a couple of voic- 
es for us before for director Frank Tash- 
lin. But this was the first time I met 
Mel. I asked him, “Could you stutter on 
cue?” He said, “Yes!” I asked him to do 
Porky’s voice for me, and he did an 
interpretation. He did it well and could 
control the stuttering. So, we started 
using-Mel for Porky and I used him for 
other voices like Daffy Duck and Bugs 
Bunny. 

I was the only one doing Porky for a 
while, until other directors like Frank 
Tashlin and Tex [Fred] Avery [and Jack 
King] started directing some of them. I 
didn’t like Porky. I didn’t enjoy doing 


“The whole world feels that Mel Blanc created all those cartoon characters,” noted 


Freleng of the publicity-savvy voice artist. 


him because Porky was too much of a 
square. He had no depth of character at 
all. 

CS: What characters did you like ani- 
mating the most? 

FRELENG: Bugs, Yosemite Sam, 
Tweety and Sylvester. I enjoyed doing 
them. They were fun to work with. We 
each had our favorites that we did and 
we never stepped on the other person’s 
toes. 1 never did a Road Runner 
because that was Chuck Jones’. And he 
never did a Yosemite Sam because that 
was mine. 

CS: How did you come up with the 
name Porky Pig? 

FRELENG: The name came along 
because when I was a kid I had two 
friends—schoolmates—who were two 
fat kids. The oldest brother was called 
Porky, and the younger one, Piggy. And 
I had always thought of doing a cartoon 
strip with two kids named Porky and 
Piggy. But I never did. Animation came 
along first. When everybody started 
using animals in cartoons, Walt Disney 


began using Mickey Mouse (1928). And 
other animators started using charac- 
ters that resembled Mickey Mouse. So, 
I had just left Harman and Ising 
because we weren’t doing Bosko car- 
toons anymore and went over to Leon 
Schlesinger, who was doing a boy char- 
acter, Buddy. I then made a couple of 
Buddy cartoons (“Buddy & Towser,” 
“Buddy’s Trolley Troubles”—both 
1934), but I said, “This character is no 
good!” 

I came up with an idea of doing a 
cartoon, “I Haven’t Got a Hat.” There 
would be a schoolroom with a bunch of 
kids in it, and they were all little ani- 
mals. There was Ham and Ex, two twin 
pups who perform the song, “I Haven’t 
Got a Hat”; Oliver Owl; a little girl kitty 
reciting “Mary Had a Little Lamb”; 
Beans, a small cat; and a school teacher 
who was a cow. And the teacher called 
up this little kid named Porky Pig, who 
was a fat pig who recited a poem, “The 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” and he 
stuttered. So that was the first Porky 
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“I didn’t enjoy, doing him because Porky 
was too much Öf a square. He had no 
depth of character at all,” maintained 
Freleng. 


Pig cartoon. From then on, I said, “I 
think we've got a handle on this char- 
acter Porky Pig!” because Buddy didn't 
mean anything. It was absolutely bor- 
ing. He didn't have a personality. From 
then on we created new characters. 

CS: Did you help create Daffy Duck? 
FRELENG: No, I didn’t create him. Tex 
Avery did (“Porky’s Duck Hunt,” 1937). 
It was more or less a combination of 
Tex Avery and Bob Clampett (“Porky & 
Daffy” and “The Daffy Doc,” 1938). But 
I did a lot of cartoons with Daffy. I tried 
to humanize him more than Clampett 
did. Daffy was a greedy kind of a guy, 
and very jealous. You saw that in 
“Show Biz Bugs” (1958) where Daffy 
was jealous of Bugs. So that was basi- 
cally Daffy’s character—his jealousy 
and his selfishness. 

CS: How did you come up with the 
name Speedy Gonzales? 

FRELENG: That came from a joke that 
Ted Pierce [and Mel Blanc] used to tell. 
It was about a small Mexican fellow 
who screwed so many women and he 
was so fast when he did it, the women 
didn’t even know. So they called him 
Speedy Gonzales. Bob McKimson start- 
ed making these cartoons with Speedy. 
Then, I took it over and changed the 
character. I made one, and the picture, 
“Speedy Gonzales,” won an Academy 
Award. 

CS: Did you ever think at the time you 
created them that these characters 
would someday become legendary? 
FRELENG: No, of course not. We just 
figured a short subject would have a 
short run and that was it. When we 
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ations we created. Basically, in most of 
the gags, things backfired on the char- 
acter. Like, Yosemite Sam threatening 
Bugs. I remember in one, where Sam 
was hunting rabbits and he forced Bugs 
to get into a stove. He was going to cook 
him. And Bugs came out of the stove 
and acted like there was a party going 
on inside. There were balloons coming 
out. Bugs said, “Do you have any ash- 
trays? My ashtrays are all full. How 
about some ice?” And he tricked Sam 
into going in there. But the animators 
went to the extreme gag that when Sam 
opened up the oven, there was a real 
party going on. He went inside shout- 
ing, “Whoopee! Whoopee!” It was cre- 
ating the situation that helped make a 
cartoon funny. It isn’t any one gag. It’s a 
combination. I never tried to stick with 
one gag, really. I know I tried to make 
every gag as different as I could. 

I used to teach Tex Avery that you 
should keep your action going in a car- 
toon. Don’t hold the action for a laugh. 
If the gag gets a laugh, fine! If it doesn’t, 
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Childhood schoolmates named Porky and Piggy were Freleng’s inspiration for Porky Pig, 
star of the Freleng-supervised “Porky’s Bear Facts” from 1941. 


were making those cartoons, theaters 
ran them for a first run. Then, they ran 
them for a second run. Then, a third 
run. And then, they disappeared. We 
never gave it a thought that they would 
go beyond that. Now when you see the 
old cartoons, you'll see the same gags 
in many pictures. We figured if we ran 
the gags only once, every audience isn’t 
going to see that cartoon. So let’s use 
the same gag again in this cartoon, 
never dreaming that it would come 
back to haunt us someday (Laughs). 
We used certain gags for certain situ- 


it wasn't meant to be. You have to 
understand your audience to begin 
with. Because when I would do a car- 
toon, I wouldn't see it for a year. So, I 
had better be sure that the gag gets a 
laugh. A director must use his own 
instinct in making comedy. If you guess 
right most of the time, then you'll be 
successful. 

CS: In one gag that you frequently used, 
Bugs Bunny would grab Elmer Fudd, or 
somebody else, and kiss them. This 
was a very strange thing having a male 
bunny kiss another man. 


FRELENG: Well, that was a gag. It got 
laughs every time. That was a charac- 
teristic of Bugs. Bugs was an aggressive 
character and he embarrassed the little 
guy, Elmer Fudd, all the time by kissing 
him. I don’t remember how the gag 
started, a bunny kissing another guy, 
but we thought it was funny. It was 
comedy. That's all I ever thought it was. 
Any other context never even entered 
our minds. 

CS: Joe Barbera has said that you left 
Warners briefly in 1938 and moved 
over to MGM because you were unhap- 
py at Warners. 

FRELENG: I didn’t leave Warners 
because I was unhappy. It was because 
of money! My contract with Warners 
had expired and MGM offered to pay 
me so much more, and I couldn't resist 
the dollars. I couldn’t turn that down. 
In 1937, Fred Quimby [animation pro- 
ducer] at MGM had called me up and 
offered to have me supervise his newly 
created cartoon studio. MGM was an 
outstanding company at the time. 
Quimby painted a very beautiful pic- 
ture for me. He told me I could hire 
anyone I wanted and that money was 
no object. Quimby also told me I could 
use any character I saw fit. Well, when 
I got there, I found out that the promis- 
es were just promises and that's all. He 
never lived up to anything promised. I 
was supposed to be the producer of the 
cartoons, but when I got there they had 
other producers, and they didn’t know 
animation as well as I did. And Fred 
Quimby got all the credit and all the 
Oscars for the MGM cartoons. I don’t 
think Bill Hanna and Joe Barbera 
picked up any of the Oscars for their 
Tom & Jerry cartoons. But Quimby’s 
name was on those cartoons. So MGM 
wasn't my cup of tea and I decided to 
return to Warner Bros. [in 1939]. I got 
out of there as soon as I could. I was 
only at MGM for about a year and a 
half. 

CS: You directed four of MGM's Cap- 
tain and the Kids cartoon series— 
“Poultry Pirates,” “Pygmy Hunt,” “The 
Winning Ticket”—all done in 1938. 
And in 1939, a color one, “Petunia 
National Park.” Were you happy direct- 
ing these? 

FRELENG: No! It was a mistake. I knew 
they were going to be bad 
when I started, but 
MGM committed 
to doing them. So, 
I was stuck with 
them and had to do 


“T did a lot of 
cartoons with 
Daffy. I tried to 
humanize him 
more than [Bob] 
Clampett did,” 
explained Freleng. 
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the best I could with them, But I knew 
those characters—those Katzenjammer 
kids would never be popular because 
they were mean kids and spoke with a 
German accent. They weren't likable 
kids at all. But MGM had committed to 
do these cartoons, so I had to do them. 
That’s why I was very unhappy there. 
At MGM, there were people dictating 
to me. At Warner Bros. I did what I 
wanted to do. At MGM, I thought it was 
going to be the same. In fact, they gave 
me the impression I would be able to 
do what I wanted to. 

CS: What kind of producer was Leon 
Schlesinger? 

FRELENG: Oh, he was about as inter- 
ested as the dollar made him. He was 
interested more in how much the car- 
toons were making for him. He didn’t 
really care about the cartoons. He 
would look at the cartoon and say, 
“That’s good!” Sometimes he sat in on 
the meetings where we wrote the sto- 
ries for the cartoons. But he didn’t have 
too much to say. He gave us free rein, 
most of the time. We didn’t get out of 
control like Bob Clampett’s cartoons 
id. Schlesinger felt that Clampett’s 
cartoons used to get way out of control. 
Clampett didn’t use good taste. But we 
didn’t do anything that might be cen- 
sored. 

Many of us used to write and pro- 
uce our own cartoons. Bob McKimson 
didn’t have the ability to write or pro- 
duce a cartoon, so we would help him 
out. We helped him put gags in. Not all 
cartoon directors had the ability to be 
their own producers. 

CS: Blanc and Jones had negative 
things to say about Schlesinger. How 
did you feel about him? 
FRELENG: He was all right with me. I 
had no qualms working for him. He left 
the animators alone. He got some good 
pictures and some bad ones, and the 
good ones stood up. But he had no 
interest in the quality of the cartoons. 
He was so busy with other things. The 
dollar is all he cared about. 
CS: Schlesinger made a live- 
action appearance in your 
Daffy Duck cartoon, “You 
Ought to be in Pictures” 
(1940), where Daffy per- 
suades Porky Pig 
to terminate his 
studio contract. 
Whose idea was 
this? 
FRELENG: It 
was mine. I wanted 
to try to blend live 
action with animation. We 
animated only Porky and 
Daffy. I did all that live- 
action for $400. Johnny 
Burton was the camera- 
man. I used the animators, 
Maltese, as 


actors. Maltese plays the studio guard. I 
shot the thing with one camera. It made 
an impression at the time. 

CS: You used live action blended with 
animation in My Dream Is Yours 
(1949). 

FRELENG: That’s right. The director 
was Michael (Casablanca) Curtiz. He 
was a Hungarian. He had a problem 
speaking English. They used to tease 
him in Hollywood because of the funny 
things he would say like, “The next 
time I send a fool for something, I go 
myself!” 

When Mike was making My Dream 
is Yours for Warner Bros., he needed a 
Bugs Bunny dream sequence. Jack Car- 
son had to wear a Bugs Bunny suit and 
Doris Day also had a rabbit suit on. And 
it was real hot because those sound- 
stages were not air-conditioned. Jack 
complained about the suit, but Doris 
didn’t complain at all. They danced 
together and I put Bugs and Tweety and 
some other characters in, dancing with 
them. 

I made a storyboard for the picture, 
and later I had to be on the set with the 
director and tell him what was going 
on in the scene. It was necessary for the 
animators to be on the soundstage. The 
director didn’t understand animation, 
or how we did it. So, I explained to 
Mike that the storyboard had little bal- 
loons on it, and when they popped, an 
animated character came out. Every 
time a balloon popped, another charac- 
ter came out. Then, they all started 
dancing to the music with Jack Carson 
and Doris Day. 

They shot the scene with live action 
and there was nothing there in the 
background. Later, when I got the film, 
I put the characters in. When Jack and 
Doris danced, Curtiz left a space for the 
animated characters. We made block 
mattes. We had to matte out where the 
character was, and we shot it twice. I 
had left a space on the film. Then, we 
printed it and the animated characters 
came in. When Jack and Doris danced, 
we made the cartoon characters do the 
same thing. It’s the same thing Hanna- 
Barbera did with Tom & Jerry in a few 
pictures at MGM. Gene Kelly danced 
with Jerry the mouse (Anchors Away, 
1945). They looked at each frame and 
made Jerry do the same thing as Gene. 
The audience sees it and thinks that the 
mouse dances just like Gene Kelly. Stu- 
dios don’t do that [filming technique] 
today because they now have comput- 
ers. They can put an animated charac- 
ter in wherever they want. 

CS: How did Edward Selzer become 
involved with Warner Bros.? 

FRELENG: When Warners bought out 
Schlesinger (1944) for about $700,000, 
they had to have somebody who repre- 
sented Warner Bros. to manage their 
money. They appointed Selzer, Harry 
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Daffy tries his best to convince producer Leon Schlesinger that he’s a better cartoon star 
than Porky in Freleng’s “You Ought to Be In Pictures.” 


Warner’s friend. Selzer didn’t know 
anything about.animation, or even how 
it was done. I remember my first con- 
versation with him was when I did a 
cartoon about a woodpecker and a cat, 
Sylvester. I was going to make another 
one. And I said to Selzer, “Instead of 
the woodpecker, this time I'll put this 
Tweety Pie character in it, a canary!” 
Selzer said, “No way! That’s not your 
hero. It’s the cat!” I said, “No, it'll be a 
much better picture if I put this Tweety 
Bird character in it.” Tweety had a baby 
look, the innocent look. Naturally, the 
audience would feel sympathy for the 
baby. Well, we got in an argument 
about it. And I was senior director at 
the time. I said, “Look, Eddie! You’ve 
been in the business for only six 
months, and I’ve been in it for 15 years. 
And you think you know more than I 
do. If you learned more in six months 
than I did in 15 years, then you're the 
guy who should be directing this car- 
toon!” I handed him the pencil, said, 
“Goodbye!” and walked out. That 
evening he called me at my home, and 
said, “Come on back! You do it your 
own way!” That picture, when I fin- 
ished it, won an Academy Award. It 
was the first Warners cartoon to win. 

When Bob Clampett had Tweety, he 
made him an aggressive little character. 
Tweety beat the crap out of cats. 
(Laughs) But when I took over, I 
redesigned the character. I made 
Tweety a helpless little thing and 
Sylvester the villain. When I teamed 
Sylvester with Tweety, that made a dif- 
ference. The same thing happened with 
Speedy Gonzales. Bob McKimson 
made one (“Cat-Tails for Two,” 1953) 
and it wasn’t anything exciting. When I 
took it over with “Speedy Gonzales” 
(1955), it was an Oscar winner. 
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CS: Your cartoons “Tweety Pie” (1947), 
“Speedy Gonzales,” “Birds Anony- 
mous” (1957), “Knighty-Knight Bugs” 
(1958) and “The Pink Phink” (1964) all 
won Oscars. How did you feel when 
they won? 
FRELENG: Very ecstatic. Of course, it 
was the thrill of my life. I had won four 
before, at Warners, but I had never 
accepted them in person. Eddie Selzer 
accepted the first three because the 
Academy at that time wouldn't let any- 
body but the producer get the awards. 
The cartoon directors never got the 
awards even though they made the pic- 
tures. That was the Academy rule. 
Eddie and John Burton got four of the 
ones that I would have had. Burton was 
a producer for about six months and he 
walked away with the last Oscar [for 
“Knighty-Knight Bugs”]. I felt bad that 
other people accepted those Oscars 
who didn’t deserve them. Athough I 
made those four cartoons at Warners, 
and the producers had nothing to do 
with them, I couldn't get any statues. I 
was a producer only after I got away 
from Warners. 

The only time I was presented with 
the Oscar itself was when I was a pro- 
ducer for the Pink Panther cartoon, 
“The Pink Phink.” And David DePatie 
got a duplicate of the award because he 
was also a producer and the general 
manager of DePatie-Freleng. But I was 
the creative producer. When I got up to 
accept the award for “The Pink Phink,” 
I couldn't remember the speech 1 had 
rehearsed for days. I couldn’t even 
remember the two words, “Thank 
you.” I could only remember, 
“Thanks.” That’s all I ended up saying. 

I have two Oscars on my mantel- 
piece—Eddie Selzer gave me one from 
Warner Bros.—and three Emmys. But 


my pictures won five. So that was the 
big highlight of my life, when the 
Academy honored me. 

CS: Sylvester the cat was Tweety’s 
nemesis. What kind of restrictions did 
you have with that character? 
FRELENG: The only restriction I had 
was I had to keep him as an alley cat 
with a vicious intent. He didn’t really 
belong to anybody. That’s the way I cre- 
ated the character. I created Sylvester 
in a cartoon called “Life With Feathers” 
1945), which was nominated for an 
Academy Award. In the cartoon, a love- 
ird has a falling-out with his sweet- 
eart, and he wants to commit suicide. 
He wants to let the cat eat him. 
I designed the cat to look more like a 
clown. He had a big red nose and baggy 
pants, very short legs and a low crotch. 
And he was an alley cat looking 
through a garbage can, for food. The 
ird saw him and this was the bird’s 
opportunity to try to get the cat to eat 
im! But when the cat grabbed him, he 
elt this was too easy. No bird does that. 
Sylvester said, “There’s something 
wrong with you. This is not normal!” 
Maybe the bird was poisonous. So, the 
cat refused to eat the bird. And the bird 
ept being persistent in trying to get the 
cat to eat him. The cat tried to get rid of 
him. It was just the reverse: the bird 
chasing the cat. The bird even tried to 
orce himself into the cat’s mouth. 
Then, his mate accepted him again, 
and said she loved him. Sylvester real- 
ized that he wasn’t a poisoned bird and 
went after him, and the bird tried to 
eep from being caught. That was the 
first Sylvester cartoon. But after that, I 
didn’t keep him in the alley all the 
time. Some of the pictures dictated that 
Sylvester was an alley cat who came 
from nowhere. But he was also a 
domestic cat who lived in a home 
where Tweety was. Later, we brought 
Granny in to be Tweety’s protector 
because he couldn’t protect himself 
very well, There was always that con- 
test where the cat lost. 

CS: Do you think it was Tweety or 
Sylvester who was responsible for the 
success of these cartoons? 

FRELENG: Sylvester. Tweety only 
served as a foil, but he received all the 
credit. Tweety didn't do anything but 
say, “I taut I taw a puttytat!” (Laughs) 
It’s just the same as the Road Runner 
cartoons, by Chuck Jones. The Coyote 
was the real success of the pictures, but 
the Road Runner got all the credit. 

The Road Runner never does a 
damn thing. (Laughs) It’s the Coyote 
who kills himself trying to get him. I 
remember when Mike Maltese, the gag 
writer, was working with Chuck, and I 
was doing a cartoon where a cat chased 
a mouse, and the dog chased the cat, 
and the dog catcher chased the dog! It's 
what we call a “three-way chase.” 
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Chuck and Mike said, “That’s a great 
idea, one character chasing another. We 
can do the same thing.” Later, they cre- 
ated the Road Runner and the Coyote. 
The formula for the Coyote is for him to 
defeat himself. That’s what I was doing 
with Tweety and Sylvester. It was mak- 
ing the cat defeat himself. Nobody ever 
did anything to him. He did it to him- 
self. Everything he planned against 
Tweety just backfired on him, and 
that’s what made the comedy. Tweety 
did nothing but make little remarks, 
because he couldn't defend himself. He 
was too helpless a character. So the 
only thing that stood between Tweety 
and the cat was either Granny or the cat 
defeating himself. That was the formu- 
la that worked for Tweety, and we kept 
that formula all the time. But the situa- 
tions we created were different. 

CS: You, Jones, Clampett (until 1946), 
Avery and McKimson all directed Bugs 
Bunny cartoons, 
FRELENG: The Bugs Bunnys were 
divided among us because we made 
about 12 a year. I did four or five, 
Chuck did five, Bob did four. Because if 
one person did all Bugs Bunny, he 
wouldn't have time to do anything else. 
So, I would do Bugs Bunnys and maybe 
four Tweetys, or some Daffy Ducks, and 
a couple of other characters. Altogeth- 
er, we were doing 30 cartoons a year. I 
did about 10 a year. Chuck and I liked 
Bob McKimson because he 

was easy to get along with. 
We helped him as much as 


possible. 
CS: Did you all borrow 
techniques from each 


other when you directed the 
cartoons? 

FRELENG: We didn’t actual- 
ly steal from each other, but 
everybody did learn things 
from each other, little 
nuances that one director 
does, like Chuck Jones. And 
Chuck would see things in 
my cartoons that he 
applied to his. And I saw 
things in his that would 
apply to me. I took some 
from him, he took some 
from Tex, and so on. We all 
learned from the others. 
That's the way it went. 

CS: Can you see the differ- 
ence in your Bugs Bunny 
from the others? Would you 
say your Bugs Bunny acts 
differently? 

FRELENG: Yes, it’s just the 
style, but I can't analyze mine. 


“With the Pink Panther, 1 
have ownership, and it 
pays off,” revealed 
Freleng, who received no 
residual pay for his 
Warner Bros. cartoons over the years. 


But I can analyze Bob Clampett's and 
Chuck's. Clampett’s was like Tex 
Avery's. He didn't treat the characters 
like they had human qualities. Clam- 
pett treated them like they were draw- 
ings, and less like characters. He would 
stretch them across the screen. His 
Bugs Bunny was a drawing and not a 
character personality. There was also a 
difference in McKimson's and mine, 
and a difference between mine and 
Chuck Jones”. It was a difference in 
treatment of how the character acts. 
Chuck Jones was very sophisticated in 
his approach to Bugs. Chuck was a 
book reader and it crept into his car- 
toons. He used a lot of dialogue. He was 
using clever dialogue for gags. Some of 
his lines were a little above the head of 
the audience, especially a kid audi- 
ence. I didn’t do that. I used the action, 
or the character’s personality, but I did 
not let him talk too much. This was for 
tempo, because it would take too much 
time for him to say a long line. Instead, 
I used that time for action. Bugs could 
work without dialogue because he 
acted. Let me give you an example of 
personality. In “Rhapsody Rabbit” 
(1946), where Bugs played the piano, 
he pulled up his sleeves and then 
worked his fingers. Bugs became 
human. When he played the piano, he 
played like an ordinary person would 
play. 
So, they were all Bugs Bunnys, and 
the average person isn't going to know 
the difference. I can tell the dif- 
ference between mine 
and the other anima- 
tors’, It’s like looking at 
someone’s handwriting 
and yours. You can tell the dif- 
ference. 
CS: You’ve pretty much just ana- 
lyzed your approach to Bugs 
Bunny. 
FRELENG: The more human Bugs 
Bunny acts, the funnier it is. 
Because Bugs is really not a rab- 
bit. He is an abstraction. He has, 
of course, long ears and a tail 
and we're establishing him as a 
rabbit, but he's like a human. 
Also, Tweety doesn't actually 
look like a canary. But we tell you, 
the audience, that he's a canary 
and we put him in a cage. So the 
audience believes he's a canary. 
CS: Why do you think characters 
like Tweety, Bugs Bunny, Daffy 
and the others have endured for 
decades? 
FRELENG: 
Because we 
made them 
personalities. 
They weren't just drawings 
moving around. We creat- 
ed our own characters 
and we created a strong 


personality for each one, every one of 
them. Bugs Bunny had his own unique 
personality, Daffy Duck had his, Porky 
Pig was different from them, and 
Yosemite Sam—they all had a definite, 
distinct personality. So whatever you 
put them in, it adds to the picture. It’s 
like putting a star in. It helps make the 
picture. I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. We were also careful that the 
characters didn't get out of line of their 
personalities. For instance, Yosemite 
Sam, many times he was a cowboy, an 
Arab, or a Trojan. He's in different cos- 
tumes, but he never lost his personali- 
ty. He was always Yosemite Sam, no 
matter what the costume. Daffy Duck, 
Bugs, Porky Pig—the same thing. They 
all had definite personalities and we 
didn't deviate from them. In fact, we 
guarded each other—Chuck Jones, 
Robert McKimson—so that we didn't 
get out of line. 

CS: Were you surprised that these char- 
acters have lasted so long? 

FRELENG: Naturally, we were all sur- 
prised. To Warners’ happiness, they 
all cashed in on it. That means mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to them. 
That’s the reason they opened up 
their Warner Bros. stores. All their 
stores are based on these cartoon 
characters. The stores are doing phe- 
nomenally well. 
CS: How do you feel that many of your 
cartoons are now available on video? 
FRELENG: Well, it’s all right with me. 
Warners is making a lot of money on 
the cartoons. But it doesn’t do us any 
good! (Laughs) It helps our image. 
Maybe it placates my ego a little bit, but 
it doesn’t ring the cash register at all. 
We don’t get a nickel. With the Pink 
Panther, yes! I get residuals! But with 
Warners, Chuck and I don’t get any- 
thing. We just had a job there and that 
was it. We had no ownership of the 
characters, and that’s the difference. 
You see, with the Pink Panther I have 
ownership, and it pays off. So no mat- 
ter how much a studio pays you, you're 
better off if you’re getting a piece of the 
action. Of course, I’ve learned this now, 
but we had no say in the matter at that 
time. We only had a job and felt pretty 
lucky just to have a job. We never knew 
what our future would be. Neither did 
Warners. But they owned the charac- 
ters and the copyrights. 

CS: But are you happy that your work 
is being shown to people of all ages? 
FRELENG: Oh yes! I still get fan mail 
every week. “Please draw me Bugs 
Bunny, Daffy Duck, the Pink Panther or 
Tweety Pie.” I get a bag full of letters 
saying, “I love your cartoons.” People 
now know me through my work. The 
audience today, which is a few genera- 
tions later, appreciates these cartoons 
more than they did when they were 
made. 
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Weisinger 
continued from page 19, 


in all my career at Superman, my good 
writers left me and went into pictures 
or television. Like Bill Woolfolk, who 
wrote novels. He wrote Superman for 
me. Lynn Perkins, who wrote Captain 
Marvel, and went into high-class pub- 
lic-relations. Dick Lederer, who used 
to write Batman for me, is now vice- 
president of Warner Bros. The only 
ones who stayed where they are and 
did nothing else are the guys like Al 
Bester, who wrote a blue streak for me, 
and look what happened to him. It’s a 
shame he hasn’t done too much in the 
last 10 years [i.e. 1966-1975]. 

“It's a sad thing,” Weisinger elabo- 
rated. “Bester should have written the 
sort of thing that Michael Crichton is 
doing—science-fiction bestsellers. 
When I talk to a lot of science-fiction 
writers, I say ‘Jaccuse. Not one of you 
guys has written a bestseller. With all 
your ability and talent, you let 
strangers come around and write the 
bestsellers in science fiction, invading 
your market.’ Philip Wylie wrote one, 
Gladiator. The only other guy who 
wrote a science fiction bestseller is 
Kurt Vonnegut. And he really isn’t a 
science fiction writer, per se. The 
other guys are writing popular paper- 
backs, but not hardcover bestsellers 
[true at the time in 1975]. Isn’t it a 
shame that Allen Drury, not an SF 
writer, had to write a book on space 
travel and it goes to the bestseller 
list?” 

Weisinger laid the blame on an old 
rival SF pulp editor. “If you read a lot 
of science fiction today, you'll realize 
why they don't make it. They need 
guidance. You can be too sophisticat- 
ed. Too esoteric. I think John W. Camp- 
bell was a bad influence through 
Analog. Everything's too gobbledy- 
gook and everybody's afraid to say the 
emperor's not wearing any clothes. 
Science fiction should be like a mod- 
ern Jules Verne story. Everything is 
normal except one crucial element. 
Work from that proposition.” 

Weisinger's tastes in SF were old- 
fashioned. “I still think H.G. Wells was 
the greatest writer of science fiction 
ever,” he declared. “I’ll reread him 
once in a while. First Men in the Moon 
was the greatest novel. The Time 
Machine’s fantastic. What breaks my 
heart is that I always envisioned when 
I had a son, I would have my son read 
Wells and Burroughs and he would 
thank me. But my son said, ‘I couldn’t 
get through [Burroughs’] Tarzan.’ It 
turned me on, but it didn’t turn him on 
at all.” 


till, Weisinger found solace in 
the lives his own work touched. 
“I was in Honolulu with my wife 


and we started talking with Jack Lord 
[of Hawaii Five-O]. Someone intro- 
duced me. She said, ‘Mort used to be 
editor of Superman.’ And he said, 
‘Superman!’ Jack Lord’s running 
around like a kid and he remembered 
all the stories! 

“The influence I had on other peo- 
ple’s lives scares me,” he added. “I’m 
astounded that people in America 
know such phrases as ‘Up...up...and 
away,’ ‘faster than a speeding bullet,’ 
mild-mannered reporter, and Kryp- 
tonite. Superman and Lois Lane are as 
well known as Romeo and Juliet. 

“Many times I’m going to an airport 
and I talk to the driver. And he'll say, 
“What do you do?’ Ill answer, Tm a 
writer.’ ‘What do you write?’ ‘Pl tell 
you what, I’ll make you a bet that you 
would have read what I’ve written or 
seen it on TV. And I'll let you be the 
judge.’ He’ll say, ‘OK.’ Then, I say, 
‘Ever heard of Superman?’ 

“Tve never heard of anyone who 
didn't,” Weisinger chuckled. “Except 
when I was in Russia. I told this story 
and they screwed it up in the fan mag- 
azine that DC puts out. I met Nikita 
Khruschev. And his interpreter said, 
‘This is Mr. Weisinger.’ ‘What does he 
do?’ “He's a journalist.’ ‘What kind of 
journalist?’ The interpreter said, “He's 
the editor of Superman,’ and 
explained that Superman is known as 
the Man of Steel, the champion of the 
oppressed. 

“And Khruschev said, “The Man of 
Steel cannot get through the Iron Cur- 
tain!’ ” 

Flushed with the success of his 
own bestseller, The Contest, Mort 
Weisinger retired from comics in 1970 
after installing his old friend Julie 
Schwartz as his successor. “If I had 
known how long this market existed, 
for books with a ‘hot’ theme, I would 
have quit Superman 10 years ago.” He 
did occasionally lecture on the Super- 
man mystique. He died in 1978, never 
seeing the blockbuster series of Super- 
man films starring Christopher Reeve 
that owed so much to his concepts, 
much less the more recent Lois & Clark 
TV series. But he remained intensely 
interested in the Superman film pro- 
ject which at one point was to have 
been scripted by his discovery, Alfred 
Bester. 

“The way that I would have done 
it,” Weisinger said in 1975, “I would 
have the story involve Superman hav- 
ing to go back into the past to Krypton. 
I would have three-quarters of the 
thing on the planet Krypton. It would 
be a terrific thing, even greater than 
2001: A Space Odyssey. And the 
whole suspense is: Can Superman pre- 
vent Krypton from blowing up?” 

To the end, Mort Weisinger re- 
mained true to his pulpish roots. 34% 
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sales tax. 


Vol. 3: The Rebel Forces $6.95 
— Vol. 2: The Imperial Forces $6.95 


Vol. 1: The Planet Tatooine 
— $6.96 Regular Edition ple 
$9.95 Deluxe Edition a 
Method of Payment: = 
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Account No: 77 TT TT CT 
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Hatcher 


(continued from page 26) 


funny to me. I’m totally unaware of that 
stuff, except for the 1001 photos I have 
in my office,” she jokes. “That’s a result 
[of fame] that's really distant to me. I’m 
not that aware of it, and I don’t think I 
want to be, but it’s flattering.” 

Though she is now a major part of 
the Superman saga, Hatcher definitely 
is not a student of the history of the 
Man of Steel. She has seen a few 
episodes of the original Superman TV 
shows, sat through a couple of the 
Superman big-screen outings and has 
fleetingly glanced at a handful of both 
the classic and current comic books. 
And Hatcher makes no apologies for 
not burying herself in Superman lore. 
“When I took this role, it was never so 
much about playing ‘Lois Lane’ as it 
was just playing this woman who was a 
reporter who had this particular rela- 
tionship and these particular problems. 
I didn’t look at the work of the other 
actresses who have played Lois [Phy]- 
lis Coates, Noel Neill and Margot Kid- 
der] because I don’t really believe in 
heading into a part that way,” she 
explains. “For me, there was really 
nothing to gain. It had to be specifical- 
ly about my unique journey as Lois.” 

That's not to say that Hatcher didn’t 
enjoy working with Coates, as she did 
briefly when Coates played Lois' moth- 
er in a would-be wedding sequence 
during Lois & Clark's first season finale. 
“That was really fun,” she recalls 
enthusiastically. “It wasn't much of a 
scene for Phyllis, but it was really great 
that she would come and do the show. 
That's one of those things that's a real 
small moment, almost an insider's 
thing, orchestrated specifically for the 
fans. Those kinds of things are really 
nice to do.” 


s much as she loves her work on 
Ax & Clark, Hatcher believes 

that it’s vitally important for her 
to stretch her acting muscles every now 
and then by tackling roles other than 
Lois Lane, star reporter for the Daily 
Planet. Thus, she has spent her last two 
hiatuses acting in films. Though shot a 
year apart, Heaven's Prisoners and Two 
Days in the Valley will be released 
within a few months of one another. In 
Prisoners, Hatcher portrays Claudette, 
a Cajun woman married to a New 
Orleans crime boss played by Eric 
Roberts. “It’s an action-drama with a 
great script and great people like Alec 
[The Shadow] Baldwin. One of the 
things that drew me to it,” she states, 
“is that it was quite a challenging role 
and the antithesis of Lois Lane. It’s also 
something people haven't seen me do 
yet, which is heavy drama. Claudette is 


very manipulative, very hard—really 
an ugly kind of person. One of the chal- 
lenges for me was to get to that place 
where you have to remove all variety 
and just immerse yourself in this very 
hard person.” 

Hatcher portrays an Olympic skier 
named Becky in Two Days in the Val- 
ley, which co-stars James (StarGate) 
Spader, Jeff (Arachnophobia) Daniels 
and Eric (The Prophecy) Stoltz. Becky 
is a rather bitter woman, having placed 
fourth at every Olympics in which she 
has participated. Though most people 
would consider being the fourth best in 
the world at anything an extraordinary 
accomplishment, Becky believes she’s 
a loser. “That competitive drive within 
her drives her into making a decision 
that basically gets a ball rolling that 
she’s unable to stop. It results in a trag- 
ic ending for her,” reveals Hatcher. “It 
was different part for me and it was dif- 
ferent enough from Claudette to make 
it another exciting challenge.” 

Reviewing Hatcher's résumé, one 
can’t help but notice that the actress 
has but one bona fide pre-Lois & Clark 
genre credit, and that would be the 
“Outrageous Okona” episode of Star 
Trek: The Next Generation. In that 
comedic Trek outing, which aired dur- 
ing Next Generation’s second season in 
1988, Hatcher essayed the minor role of 
transporter officer Lt. B.G. Robinson. 
“If you look at that episode, there’s no 
mention of my name in the credits 
because it was such a small role. I was 
only in one or two scenes,” she notes. 
“The main reason I did it and the thing 
I remember most was that I got to beam 
somebody up onto the Enterprise. 
Watching Star Trek as a kid, I felt I had 
to do that show because I could always 
say I beamed somebody up!” 

Returning to Lois & Clark, Hatcher, 
who is following in Cain’s footsteps 
and writing a Lois & Clark teleplay, 
reports that the only thing that could 
stand in the way of her playing Lois 
Lane for another three or four years, 
should the series maintain its current 
level of popularity, would be her stami- 
na. “It’s incredibly demanding to be 
one of the leads in an hour-long show. 
It’s hard to have a family that way. At 
some point, I would like to have chil- 
dren, but it’s hard enough to have 
much of a life outside of the show right 
now,” she says. “I’m at an age where 
that part of my life is becoming increas- 
ingly important to me. I’m waiting to 
see how it might be possible to com- 
bine everything if the show continues. 
I’m just taking it a day at a time. I’m not 
worried at all about the show itself, 
though, because I think there are many 
places to go with Lois and Clark’s rela- 
tionship and I think there’s always 
room in the audience's lives for a little 


bit of fantasy.” 4231 


New! “Mulder & Scully - X” 
Black 100% cotton t-shirt with a silk 

screened “X” with the two agents, printed in 

three colors on the front, 

#XFTSLK12 - Large 

#XFTSXK12 - X-Large 


T-shirts in this section have the X-Files logo 
screen printed in two colors on the front, 
left chest. 


“X” Logo 

Black 100% cotton t-shirtwith the "X-Files" logo 
printed on the back surrounded by a green haze. 
#XFTSLK4 - Large 
#XFTSXK4 - X-Large 


The Eye 
Black 100% cotton 
t-shirt with the eye 
printed in the middle 
of the storm. 
#XFTSLK7 - Large 
#XFTSXK7 - X-Large 


The Agent 
Black 100% cotton 
t-shirt with the 
mysterious agent. 
#XFTSLK8 - Large 
#XFTSXK8 - X-Large 


The Hand 

Black 100% cotton 
t-shirt with the 

hand printed in blue 
with the red knuckle. 
#XFTSLKS - Large 
#XFTSXKS - X-Large 


Lightning 

Black 100% cotton 
t-shirt with the X-Files 
logo imposed on the 
lightning storm. 
#XFTSLKQ - Large 
HXFTSXKO9 -X-Large 


The Spaceship 
Black 100% cotton t-shirt with the spaceship 
and "I want to believe" on the back. 
#XFTSLKG - Large 
HXFTSXK6 - X-Large 


New! “The Eye - 2” 
Black 100% cotton t-shirt 

with a silk screened eye behind 
the X-Files logo printed in two 
colors on the front. 
#XFTSLK11 - Large 
#XFTSXK11 - X-Large 


The Truth 

Black 100% Cotton t-shirt with “The 
Truth is Out There” logo imprinted in 
green on back, 

#XFTSLK1 - Large 

HXFTSXK1 - X-Large 


The X-Files Cap 
This black cap has The X-Files logo embroidered on the 
front in two colors with “The Truth is Out There” embroidered 
in one color on the back. It's adjustable, so one size fits all. 
#XFHA1 - $14.95 


The X-Files Hat - "X" Logo 
The black cap has the 
X-Files logo silk screened on 
the front. It's adjustable, so one 
size fits all. 
#XFHA2 $10.95 


The X-Files Mug 
Black mug screen printed with 
The X-Files logo in two colors on front, 
“The Truth is Out There” logo on back. 
#XFMM1 - $9.95 


The X-Files Hat - The Door 
The black cap has the Door 
silk screened on the front. It's 
adjustable, so one size fits all. 
#XFHAS - $10.95 
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Classifieds 


DEADLINE: For CS #56, in our office by January 
3, 1996. For #57, in our office by March 4, 1996. 
Absolutely no ads can be accepted for an issue 
after its deadline. 
BASIC RATE: $15 per line. Limit: 48 characters 
per line. Minimum: three lines. Punctuation, 
symbols and spaces count as characters. Small 
isplay ads: $90 per column inch. (Camera- 
ready only!) 
HEADLINE: First line only —Word(s) of your 
choice (underline them) ‘will be printed in 
BOLD CAPS. 
CATEGORY: Indicate where your ad should be 
listed. Due to space limitations, COMICS 
SCENE reserves the right to place any ad under 
a category of its choosing. 
PAYMENT: Cash, check or money order must 
accompany ad. Checks payable to Starlog Com- 
munications Int 
MAIL TO: COMICS SCENE Classified, 475 Park 
Avenue South, 8th Flr, New York, NY 10016 
READERS: Beware! COMICS SCENE is not 
liable or responsible for any product or service 
in this section. And when ordering from any- 
one, be sure to print your name & full address 
very carefully. 


TALOGS 


60 PAGE ACTION FIGURE & COL- 
LECTIBLE TOY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
containing: StafWars, Star Trek, Universal 
monsters, Chucky, dolls, Freddy, Munsters, 
Addams Family, Nightmare Before Xmas, 
etc. Send $2.00 to: Figures Co., PO Box 
19482CS, Johnson, RI 02919 


GIANT 40 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
containing Star Wars, Star Trek, Super 
Heroes, G.I. Joe plus 50 other toy and gift 
lines from film and TV. Send $2.00 to: John 
DiCicco, 57 Bay View Dr. (CS), Shrewsbury, 
MA 01545 (800) 505-8697 


MODEL KITS: Plastic/Resin/Vinyl. From/of 
comics, sci-fi, space, movies, figures, TV, 
etc. Old/new, hundreds available. Free cata- 
log. J.F. Green Inc. 1821 W. Jacaranda, 
Fullerton, CA 92633 (714) 526-5467/(800) 
807-4759. 


FREE CATALOG! Send SASE to L.O.C.O, 
Dept. G, P.O. Box 240242, MPHS, TN 38124- 
0242 Rare comics at low prices! Cards and 
T-shirts too! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“If that cartoon is hard to find keep TVU in 
mind” When you were a kid cartoons were 
like old friends. Friends with funny but 
memorable names like Courageous Cat, 
Marine Boy, Lippy the Lion, Go Go Gophers, 
and even Underdog. These friends were 
always found at one end of the dial or the 
other sometimes accompanied by ghost 
images but always there when you wanted 
to see them. Sadly, you won't find these old 
friends on television today. Who can help 
you find them? We can. Our FREE catalog 
lists many shows from the 1960s & 1970s. 
PO Box 11352, Yardville, NJ 08620-0352. 


AUD/VIDE 


RANA: JUNGLE Queen. A video movie! 
Rana must face: Sadistic Nazis! Killer Zom- 
bies! Mutated Snakes! $25. WAVE, POB 83, 
Deerfield, NJ 08313. 
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Sailor 
(continued from page 33] 7 


ments to Sailor Moon, and 1 have no 
idea how DIC is going to market them 
to the American public.” 

DIC's Tashjian says, “When we 
adapt a particular property, we need to 
be aware of the buying habits of Amer- 
icans while preserving as much as pos- 
sible of the integrity of the original 
product, Some aspects of Sailor Moon 
and the basic storyline will not change. 
However, while there are some charac- 
ters and topics that are workable in the 
Japanese culture, they cannot be done 
in the U.S.” 

Patten points to an episode that 
epicts students visiting “the friendly 
neighborhood fortune teller” to find 
out how they'll score on their upcom- 
ing exams. “The implication I got was, 
nstead of studying for tests, kids go to 
he fortune teller to find out if they’re 
oing to get good grades or bad. If 
hey’re going to get good grades, then 
hey don’t have to waste time studying. 
it’s bad grades, then why waste time 
tudying? 
“I asked somebody from Japan, is 
this some weird kind of humor? Or is 
this representative of the average 
Japanese school? He said, ‘Oh yes, this 
is very, very realistic. This is how the 
Japanese high school kids operate.’ So, 
I don’t know how American audiences 
are going relate to kids going to fortune 
tellers instead of spending their time 
studying.” 

Other changes include a new open- 
ing with new theme music, which, 
Tashjian promises, “will be much more 
upbeat and faster.” 

The English adaptation is being 
written and dubbed in Canada, follow- 
ing the guidelines of supervising pro- 
ducer Fred Ladd, the man who adapted 
the American versions of Astro Boy, 
Gigantor and Kimba the White Lion. 
According to Ladd, the fortune 
teller angle will be pretty much intact, 
though the “over-the-top brutality and 
violence” will be cut. Instead of the 
heroes dying in episode #46, they'll 
“go to the Negaverse, a kind of limbo 
from which they escape and come 
back to our universe.” The Sailor team 
then destroys the bad guys and the 
Negaverse, thanks to some judicious 
editing and rearrangement of the ani- 
mation. 

At presstime, Ladd had yet to adapt 
episode #65, but he hopes to find a way 
to resolve the story arc. Ratings will 
determine whether the rest of Sailor 
Moon series gets adapted into English. 
There are presently no plans to adapt 
the Sailor Moon movies. In the mean- 
time, American fans can now enjoy 
some female superhero action—in the 
stories of Sailor Moon. 
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Shi 
(continued from page 48) 


the wall between alternative comics 
and mainstream books.” 

Looking to the future, Tucci hopes 
to fulfill his original dream and bring 
Shi to the big screen. So far, there has 
been a lot of interest from Hollywood, 
but Tucci is biding his time. “My main 
interest is in not jeopardizing the 
integrity of the character or the story- 
line, and that's why I have to come 
along with a film. Pll be a producer on 
it, maybe even the assistant director. 
TIl do the script and the storyboards, 
and the thing is that they feel the same 
way. It has to be my vision that drives 
the film if it’s made. I would rather it 
wasn’t made at all than for it to be a 
junk movie and go straight to video. 
That would break my heart. I appreci- 
ate the people who buy Shi for its col- 
ectibility, but it also frustrates me that 
I work for 18 hours a day and then they 
just buy the book and stick it in mylar 
without even opening it up.” 
Because of Shi's continuing success, 
Tucci has kicked a great deal of money 
ack into the title, trying to make each 
issue better than the previous one. “If I 
wanted to, I could put my books out 
every month on cheaper paper and 
make a lot more money, but I want to 
be in this for the long run. I want to be 
here 10 years from now and establish 
an icon character, and I think the only 
way I’m going to be able to do that is by 
establishing a level of quality for the 
story, the art and production values. 

“Tm into entertainment, not ripping 
people off, and I've never been into 
making collectible comics. I got into it 
because I had a story to tell and I 
thought it was a good story, and so far, 
it’s doing very well.” 

Despite the current spate of “ba 
girl” books, William Tucci hopes peo- 
ple will give Shi a try. In return, he 
promises a multi-layered storyline, a 
carefully researched historical back- 
drop and yes, plenty of fast-pace 
action scenes as well. “The book really 
focuses on one character, Ana Ishi- 
kawa, and I like to look at it as her jour- 
ney. I try to give her as much humanity 
as possible, so that she’s not just a 
killing machine. There's also a lot o: 
action, mystery and intrigue. I try to 
put everything into this book that I, as 
a person who doesn't read comic 
books, want to read. 

“It's like making a movie and having 
the chance to make any movie you 
want, so you're going to put everything 
you like into it. Shi is done by a group 
of people who are really dedicated to 
its creation, and it’s really a part of us. 
It’s also an extension of myself, and is 
me sharing my love of art and story- 
telling with others.” 
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Quests Galore 


onny’s Final Quest: Pre- 
_Jpare to say farewell to 
Jonny Quest as you know 
him. That's because Turner 
_ Entertainment and Hanna- 
_ Barbera Cartoons are launch- 
= ing a revised version next 
year with new designs, new 
music and yes, new voices. 
But first, TNT will air a 
two-hour TV movie of Jonny 
in his “last” appearance as 
an 11-year-old. It’s a sequel 
to Jonny’s Golden Quest, the 
90-minute TV movie that a 
premiered in April 1993.3 
Originally Jonny’s Global 
Questions, the title changed £ 
to Jonny’s Global Impact, 
and now it’s Jonny Quest vs. 
the Cyber Insects. It was è 
actually made more than a 5 
year ago and scheduled to air s 
last fall to precede the new = 
Quest series—but produc- $ 
tion problems delayed the 


(Kevin Michaels) goes tog 
outer space for the first time 
as arch-fiend Dr. Zin (Jeffrey 
Tambor) threatens humanity 
with weather-altering satel- 
lites and killer insects. Re- 
prising their roles are Don 
Messick as Dr. Benton Quest 
and Bandit, Sonny Granville 
Van Dusen as bodyguard 
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Roger “Race” Bannon, Rob 
Paulsen as Hadji (will he 
pronounce “Sim sim, salla 


Other voices include 
Teresa Saldana as Belage, 
Olivia White as Scientist 
426, Victor Love as World 
Leader, Hector Elizondo as 
Atacama and Robert Ito as 
Scientist 427. 

The film was written by 
David Bennett Carren and J. 
Larry Carroll, based on a 
story by producer/director 
Mario Piluso. 

TNT will premiere Jonny 
Quest vs. the Cyber Insects at 
7 pm. EST on Sunday, 
November 19, followed by 
encores at 9 and 11 p.m. 
Repeats will be broadcast 
November 23, 24, 25, 26 and 
December 1. 

Jonny Gets Virtual: Com- 


bim” correctly this time?), 
and Anndi McAfee as Race’s 
daughter Jessie. A surprise 
guest star is Tim Matheson, 
the original Jonny Quest, as 
the computer, 4-DAC. 


The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest begin in fall 1996. As this 
preliminary concept illustration shows, there’s an all-new look. 


ing your way next fall is The 
Real Adventures of Jonny 
Quest, which will air 21 
times a week on three Turner 
networks: TNT, TBS and the 
Cartoon Network. Hanna- 


Barbera is currently produ- 
cing 65 episodes using 

studios in three conti- 
\ nents. In the States, 

\ H-B handles the writ- 
} ing, storyboarding 
J and designs. In 

Japan, Pacific Anima- 
7 tion Corporation uti- 
lizes computer technology to 
enhance lighting, mood, spe- 
cial FX and camera move- 
ment. In France, Toon’s 
Factory adds FX and digital- 
ly colors the episodes. 

The new series has Jonny 
and his Indian pal Hadji as 
teens, with Race Bannon’s 
daughter Jessie adding 
female companionship. Sto- 
ries will focus more on these 
characters and less on Dr, 
Quest and Race, but all will 
continue facing danger 
around the world in what's 
described as “an evocative 
mystery-adventure.” The 
Quest team will take on su- 
pernatural occurrences both 
in the real world and in the 
virtual reality domain of 
“Questworld.” In the VR en- 
vironment, the team uses su- 
perpowers to combat various 
“supernatural” evil-doers. 
An ad states, “Questworld 
may be virtual, but the dan- 
ger is definitely real!” 

The redesigned main 
characters have also been 
recast. J.D. Roth is now 
Jonny, veteran actor George 
Segal replaces Messick as Dr. 
Quest, Robert (Terminator 2) 
Patrick is Race Bannon, 
Michael Benyaer is Hadji, 
Jessie Douglas is Jessie Ban- 
non and Frank Welker now 
articulates the bulldog, Ban- 
dit. (In the original series, 
Bandit had real dog barks, 
with Messick providing 
whimpers and whines.) 

Peter Lawrence and 
Takashi Masunaga, who 
worked together on Peter 
Pan and the Pirates, share 
producer-director credit. 
Story editor is Mike Ryan, 
who has a couple of What a 
Cartoon! shorts in the works: 
“Hillbilly Blue” and 
“Gramps.” Writers include 
Art Brambledt, Glenn Leo- 
pold (SWAT Kats), Michael 
Maurer (Gummi Bears), 
Michael Rann, Ben Schwartz 
and Peter Lawrence. 

Expect to see a major blitz 
in promotion, merchandis- 
ing, home video, publishing, 
interactive and video games. 
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For those who want to see 
the “real” Jonny Quest, 
Hanna-Barbera authority 
Earl Kress is preparing a 
laserdisc set compiling all 26 
episodes of The Adventures 
of Jonny Quest from 1964- 
1965, with a special box 
cover by Steve Rude. 

Where There’s a Quest, 
There’s Danger: Quest fans 
got a pleasant surprise when, 
on September 16, Freaka- 
zoid! aired an irreverent 
homage, “Toby Danger.” 
Written by The Sylvester and 
Tweety Mysteries story editor 
Tom Minton, it featured Don 
Messick (the original Dr. 
Quest) supplying the voice 
of Dr. Vernon Danger, Scott 
Menville (the 1987 Jonny 
Quest) voicing Danger’s son 
Toby and Sonny Granville 
Van Dusen (the 1987 Race 


Toby Danger Art: Copyright 1995 Warner Bros. Inc. 


Bannon) as bodyguard Dash 
O’Pepper. Adding to the par- 
ody: similar music, identical 
sound effects and villains 
screaming “Aieeeee!” 

“Dr. Danger is sort of an 
overly-funded fool, and he 
comes off like Hugh Beau- 
mont spouting misguided 
homilies about science. He’s 
opelessly out of control,” 
Minton says. “He always 
means well, but he has 
adopted a daughter because 
he melted her home town by 
accident. Sandra [Mary 
Scheer] is the glue that holds 
everything together when Dr. 
Danger’s science fails. 

“Dash O’Pepper is the en- 
orcer. He's not by any means 
the brains. And Toby is very, 
very impressionable. What- 
ever Dash does, he'll gladly 
emulate,” 

Frank Welker voices Fred 
the Guard, and Jim Cum- 
mings is the robot Semicon- 
ductor. “We parody every 
bad 1980s action/adventure 


cartoon in which all situa- 


tions were resolved by the | 


throwing of crates or bar- 
rels.” So, Dash tosses a barrel 
saying, “Heads up, you hea- 
then monkeys!” This echoes 
a line from the original 
Quest, in which Race Ban- 
non challenges a tribe of 
South American Indians in 
“Pursuit of the Po-hos”: “All 
right, you ignorant savages. 
Get a good look at Akizeo, 
you heathen monkeys!” 

After Warner Bros. fin- 
ished the first 65 half-hours 
of Animaniacs, the studio 
developed numerous pilot 
shorts for potential series. 
Among them was “Toby 
Danger.” 

Minton recalls, “Several 
months went by after the 
presentation. It didn’t really 
fit into Animaniacs. At one 
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For a tweaking of the old Quest, 
turn to “Toby Danger” (with 
voices by Quest veterans). 


point, there was some 
thought at having Wakko sit- 
ting down in front of the TV 
and saying, ‘And now, here’s 
my favorite show.’ We went 
back and forth on it. It was 
finally discarded because it 
was too much of a depar- 
ture from the world of Ani- 
maniacs. 

“We really didn’t have 
any place to put it,” Minton 
says, “until Freakazoid! 
became a comedy (back in 
January 1995), and came 
under tremendous deadline 
pressures, and “Toby Danger’ 
resurfaced as an eight- 
minute short in that series. 

“When it was boarded, it 
had a longer title sequence 
than the one they used, It 
timed out to about 12 min- 
utes, but we had only eight. 
It also had an epilogue that 
was cut, that began with 
Dash and Toby doing hot dog 
moves skiing with the island 
in its hydrofoil mode. The 
sequence escalated into ever 


vballs 
T animated rescue 
policy season. 


alto For the Holidays: Just in time for Christmas— 

December 22, to be exact—comes Balto, the latest, and 
last, animated feature from Steven Spielberg’s Amblima- 
tion unit. It’s based on a true story about a heroic half- 
husky, half-wolf (Balto, voiced by Kevin Bacon), an 
outcast in his own town, who risks his life to bring life- 
saving medicine to the inhabitants of Nome, Alaska in the 


early 1900s. 


The voice cast includes Bob Hoskins as Boris the goose; 
Bridget Fonda as Balto’s love interest, Jenna; Jim Cum- 
mings as the arch-rival, Steele; Juliette Brewer as Rosy; 
and Phil Colins as comic relief furries Muk and Luk. 

Balto is scored by the man who has composed every 
Amblimation film, James Horner. The director is Simon 
(Fievel Goes West) Wells; the producer is Stephen Hickn- 
er. The story was written by Cliff Ruby & Elana Lesser 
(Ewoks, Cats Don’t Dance) and Roger Schulman & David 


Cohen (ALF). 


Originally called Snowballs, the film 


has been in pro- 


duction for more than two years at the Amblimation unit 
in London. This is their last feature; the production com- 


pany recently folded into DreamWorks. 


more bizarre visuals involv- 
ing an exodus of airborne 
mutant marine life from 
Lake Mead. Originally, as 
Toby and Dash climbed 
aboard the island, Dash 
asked Dr. Danger, ‘Where to 
next, Doctor?’ And Dr. Dan- 
ger, ignoring an obvious sign 
pointing the way to Los 
Angeles, answers, ‘If quan- 
tum physics is an indication, 
Pd say Hollywood,’ and the 
island rises into the sky and 
follows the mutant marine 
exodus into the Hoover Dam 
sunset. 

“We did ‘Toby’ as close to 
[Quest creator Doug] 
Wildey’s style as we could,” 
Minton says. “Butch Lukic 
and Brian Chin did a fine job 
on the boards. Brian and I 
had been at Ruby-Spears 
when Doug was there, had 
been exposed to him a lot and 
understood his sensibility. 

“Eric Radomski directed 
it, and Eric is very good at 

i hi 


lowed, ma 
seas animation subcontractor] 
Akom followed everything 
as close as possible to the 
original Doug Wildey style. 
It came back pretty much as 
it is. We had one round of 
retakes. But there wasn’t 
time for any more. We had a 
very short production sea- 
son, the shortest we ever 
had. Luckily, it came out 
well.” 

Hoyt Curtain’s title theme 
and underscore was used as 


Balto Art: Copyright 1995 Universal City Studios & Amblin 


ing sure [over- — 


a point of musical departure — 


by Freakazoid! composer 
Richard Stone. 

“We showed him the orig- 
inal Jonny Quest, and he 
knew exactly what we 
meant,” Minton says. “The 
closest thing to that music is 
the Maynard Ferguson jazz 


band. Richard had this great 


30-piece orchestra and we 


recorded it at the same stu- 


dio Carl Stalling used.” 
According E t 


Danger Art: Courtesy Tom Minton/Eric Radomski 


has been raves. Just amazing. 
I think to everyone’s sur- 
prise, except for perhaps 
mine, Brian’s and Butch’s, it 
worked. We knew it would 
work because there are 
enough people out there 
who had seen Jonny Quest. 
They were all astonished 
that it got such a huge reac- 
tion.” 

For those who missed it, 
“Toby Danger” will be 
repeating on Freakazoid!, 
which airs Saturday morn- 
ings on the WB network. 

D’oh!: Last issue I said 
Disney was the only anima- 
tion studio that offered its 
artists a 401k retirement 
plan. It’s the only union stu- 
dio that does that. Film 
Roman, a non-union shop, 
offers its employees a 401k 
plan. 

Hanna-Barbera Raises its 
Shorts: This fall the Cartoon 
Network will air two new 
shorts from fts What a Car- 
toon!/World Premiere Toons 
program, premiering at 7 
p.m. before Mr. Spim's The- 
ater: 


Due to time constraints on 
Freakazoid, the storyboarded 
“Toby Danger” epilogue 
(complete with flying island) 
went unmade. 


November 5: “Mina and 
the Count,” by Rob Renzetti, 
stars Mark Hamill as the 
Count, whose “biting sched- 
ule"—arranged by his assis- 
tant Igor (Jeff Bennett)—is 
hampered by an evening of 
tea parties and hide & seek 
with a charming seven-year- 
old named Mina (Ashley 
Johnson). 

November 12: “Cow and 
Chicken” (originally “Cow 
and Chicken Go to Hell”), 
written and directed by 
David Feiss. Siblings Cow 
and Chicken are in for a 
devil of a time. Cow/Chick- 
en/Devil: Charlie Adler; 
Mom: Candi Milo; Dad: D.B. 
Baker; Cerberus: Jeff Harnell. 

Upcoming is “Boid 'n' 
Woim,” created, written and 
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directed by Miles Thomp- 
son. While driving through 
the desert to California, Boid 
(Thompson) picks up hitch- 
hiker Woim (Tom Fahn). 
After a car wreck, Boid soon 
perceives Woim as a tasty 
morsel. Originally sched- 
uled for November airing, 
the short will instead be 
shown early next year. 

Currently in production: 
Ralph Bakshi's “Tales of the 
City” and “Babe, He Calls 
Me” are in the “tinkering” 
stage. Bakshi has a five-short 
deal with the World Pre- 
miere Toons program. 

“The Worm” (a.k.a. “Tales 
of the Paranoid Worm”), by 
Eddie Fitzgerald. Paranoid 
Johnny Worm (Pat Pinney) 
seeks vengeance upon those 
who would step upon him. 
Sally: Mary Gross. 


“Pizza Boy” (formerly 
“Pizza Jerk”), by Rob 
Alvarez. The Pizza Bo 


(Gary Imhoff) has to deliver 
pizza to the Arctic Circle i 
five minutes. Dad: Philli 
Hayes; Stewardess/Fema 


o pO pipia 


Eskimo: Candi Milo; Ma 


A 


Partible and Butch Hartman; 
‘Animators: Partible and 
Alvarez; Background layout: 
Partible and Thompson. 
Podunk Possum in “One 
Step Beyond,” directed by 
Joe Orantia; written by Oran- 
tia and Elizabeth Stoneci- 
pher. Simpleton Podunk 
Possum (Denver Pyle) gets 
duped into buying a broken- 
down chicken coop com- 
plete with some paranoid 
chickens, only to find that 
the countryside is crawling 
with Feds, ghosts and aliens. 
Major Portions: Mays Nutter; 
Alien #1 and #2/Fed 


hammer” short, the follow- 
up finished production, 
since it was already close to 
completion. 

Other upcoming shorts 
detailed in COMICS SCENE 
#52: “Help?” by Bruno 
Bozzetto; “Strange Things,” 
by Mike Wellins; “Hillbilly 
Blue,” by Michael Ryan and 
Hartman; “The Great Egg- 
scape,” by Joe Barbera; 
“Wind-up Wolf,” by Bill 
Hanna; “Crime 101” by Craig 
McCracken; “Blammo the 
Clown,” by Eugene Mattos. 

Currently in pre-produc- 
tion: “Gramps,” by Mike 


Ce Network Cops Carrot Top: Carrot Top’s A.M. 
Mayhem stars the winner of the 1994 American Com- 


edy 


Award for best male stand-up, the first time a real- 


life personality has hosted a regular show for the Cartoon 


Network. The show premiered in October, and airs from 


7-9 a.m. EST. 


toons on the 
Network. 


"Top Photo: Mark Hill/Copyright 1995 Cartoon Network 


MUTANT FLY/AG CREATURES PULL TURU SC. 

DISTANT "S" CURVE AUIMABL SWARM 16 
FLICKERING CYCLE — PAN DOWN TO 
GRAF ITT! - COVERED-SIGN. T 7 
Eskimo/Guard/Gator: Brian 
Cummings; Bear/Dog/ Priest: 
Gregg Berger. 

“Bloo’s Gang,” by Mike 
Milo and Harry Mclaughlin. 
Bloo the dog dreams up a 
pirate adventure for his 
canine chums. Simon/ Cat 
#1/Truck Driver: Nick Jame- 
son; Bloo/Man/Cat #2; Berg- 
er; Stinky/Elmo/Bloo's Owner: 
Welker; Scully: Mike Milo. 
“Johnny Bravo and the 


Amazon Women,” by Van 
Partible. Hunky Johnny 
Bravo (Bennett) visits an 


island of gorgeous women. 
Christopher: David L. Lan- 
der; Melissa: Brenda Vac- 
caro; Narrator/Captain/Man 
#2: Maurice LeMarche; 
Cindy/Amazon/ Melissa 
singing: BJ. Ward. Layout: 


Agent/Cop: Berger; Winona: 
Kath Souci. 

“Awfully Lucky,” created 
and directed by David Doi 
(producer, SWAT Kats). 
Luthor (Jim Cummings), a 
jerk, takes possession of the 
“Paradox Pearl.” This black- 
and-white pearl bestows its 
owner with extra good luck. 
Unfortunately, this is fol- 
lowed by extra bad luck. 
Chief/Explorers #1 & #2: 
Cummings; Old Man/ Chauf- 
feur/Cook: Jameson; Fisher- 
man/Doctor/Husband: Adler; 
Nature/Sultry Woman: Nancy 
Linari. 

“Sledgehammer O’Pos- 
sum II: What's Going on 
Back There?” by Pat Ventura, 
in which the opossum is 
caught in a winter storm and 
takes shelter in a mailbox— 
which upsets Ethel, the mail 
carrier. After some contro- 
versy with the first “Sledge- 


Ryan and Hartman; “The 
Chicken from Outer Space,” 
by John Dilworth; “Swamp 
and Ted,” by John Rice; 
“Zoonatiks,” by Joey 
Ahlbum; “Ignoramooses,” by 
Milo and Mclaughlin; “God- 
frey and Zeke,” by Z. Mon- 
crief and J. Rote; “Snoot’s 
New Squat,” by Victor Orta- 
do; “Kitchen Casanova,” by 
John McIntyre; “Larry and 
Steve,” by Seth McFarlane; 
“Jungle Boy,” by Partible; 
and “Tumbleweed Tex,” by 
Alvarez. 

Dexter's Laboratory 
Explodes into a mini-series, 
the first “breakout” from 
Hanna-Barbera's World Pre- 
miere Toons project. Next 
April, six half-hour episodes 
will air on three Turner net- 
works: TBS, TNT and the 
Cartoon Network. “Dexter's” 
was the first short to air on 
the Cartoon Network, after 


A 


which Turner executives 
analyzed feedback from 
focus groups, 1-800 phone 
lines, America Online reac- 
tion and consumer promo- 
tions during the summer that 
included a 10-city “Dive-In 
Theater” tour and traveling 
“Cool Toons Mobile.” This 
year, “Dexter’s Laboratory” 
was honored with an Emmy 
Award nomination, only to 
be beaten by The Simpsons. 

Boy genius Dexter was 
created by first-time director 
Genndy Tartakovsky, a 25- 
year-old graduate from 
CalArts who has also worked 
on 2 Stupid Dogs, The Critic, 
Tiny Toon Adventures and 
Batman: The Animated 
Series. Hanna-Barbera’s 
president, Fred Seibert, is 
promoting Tartakovsky as 
the studio’s new star talent, 
unlike rival studios who 
smother their artists in cor- 
porate anonymity. 

Hanna-Barbera is so 
delighted with Tartakovsky 
they’re allowing him a spin- 
off series that won’t be tested 
as a solo short: Dial “M” for 
“Monkey,” sandwiched in 
between two seven-minute 
Dexter cartoons, Monkey is 
the star chimp (voiced by— 
who else—Frank Welker), 
equipped with superpowers 
to save the world from such 
villains as Macho Man 
(wrestler Randy Savage). 
Monkey was created by Tar- 
takovsky, Craig McCracken 
(Powerpuff Girls) and Paul 
Rudish (Super Secret Secret 
Squirrel). 

If it’s popular enough, 
Dexter’s Laboratory may 
expand to a weekday strip 
for 1997. 

Now in Bookstores: In 
October, Hyperion released 
The Illusion of Life, a reprint 
of the 1981 edition written 
by two of Walt Disney’s leg- 
endary supervising anima- 
tors, Frank Thomas and 


Ollie Johnston. It has been 
out of print for more than 
five years, and those fortu- 
nate to find a copy have had 
to pay up to $500 for it. 
Why? It’s considered to be a 
key resource for students of 
animation and Disney fans. 


The 576-page hardback is 
loaded with hundreds of 
black-and-white and color 
illustrations and photos, 


with text describing practi- 
cally every facet of produc- 
ing an animated feature at 
Disney, including develop- 
story, 


ment of character, 


The “Danger” storyboards by Butch Lukic and Brian Chin helped 
captured the feel of the late Doug Wildey’s original Quests. 


music, special FX and the 
camera department. This 
classic book can be yours for 
$60. 

Disney’s Toys for Christ- 
mas: What do toys do when 
kids aren’t around to play 
with them? They come to 


life—at least, they do in Dis- 
ney’s Toy Story, a comedy- 
adventure created and 
directed by John Lasseter. 
The studio calls this the first 
full-length feature created 
with computer-generated 
animation. It’s also the first 
of a three-picture deal be- 
tween Walt Disney Feature 
Animation and Northern 
California-based Pixar. They 
previously collaborated in 
developing CAPS (Computer 
Assisted Paint System), for 
which they won a special 
technical Academy Award in 
1992. 

Every toy fears that they'll 
be replaced by newer toys. 
Such is the case when a pull- 
string cowboy named Woody 


(voiced by Tom Hanks) is 


a$ 


i 


` 


threatened by his owner’s 
latest acquisition, action fig- 
ure Buzz Lightyear (Tim 
Allen). To Woody’s chagrin, 
six-year-old Andy (John 
Morris) gives Buzz more 
attention, and Buzz is liked 
by their fellow toymates: 
Slinky Dog (Jim Varney), 
hot-tempered Mr. Potato 
Head (Don Rickles), insecure 
dinosaur Rex (Wallace 
Shawn), stubborn piggy 
bank Hamm (John Ratzen- 
berger) and figurine lamp Bo 
Peep (Annie Potts), who 
happens to light up Woody's 
life. Meanwhile, Buzz insists 
he’s not a toy but a space 
ranger just landed on an 
alien planet. 

Woody tries to dispose of 
Buzz, but his plans backfire 
and they find themselves 
lost in the outside world. 
They’re forced to overlook 
their differences as they try 
to return to the safety of 
Andy’s bedroom. 

Director Lasseter won an 
Oscar in 1988 for “Tin Toy,” 
and was nominated for 
another in 1986 for “Luxo, 
Jr.” Toy Story's producers are 
Ralph J. Guggenheim and 
Bonnie Arnold. Randy New- 
man wrote and performed 
the film’s score and three 
songs. Based on an original 
story by Lasseter, Pete Doc- 
ter, Andrew Stanton and Joe 
Ranftt, the screenplay was 
written by Joss Whedon, 
Stanton, Joel Cohen and 
Alex Sokolow. Look for a 
detailed article on Toy Story 
in STARLOG #221 and the 
movie in theaters this 
month. 

—Bob Miller 
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Il of these projects are live-action 
unless specified. Those boxed are new 
Not every- 


Dark Horse; FR: Film Roman; QDE: Quincy 
Davis Entertainment; M: Miramax il 
pros: Info to be added to this list is che 
fully invited. Send to COMICS SCENE, 475 
Park Ave. South, 8th Flr., NY, NY 10016, 
(Info as of 10/25/95) 


Accident Man. Film. S: Pat 
Mills, Tony Skinner. 

Adventure Man. AN. WB. 
WB Net. 

The Airtight Garage. AN. 
EP: Kurosawa Ent. P: Philippe 
Moebius, Katsuhiro 
Otomo. S: Randy Lofficier. 

Annie £ the Tomorrow 
Team. AN. TV project. 
Fremantle. To debut fall '96. 
Also Annie II. TV Movie. S: 
Trish Soodik. D: Ian Toynton. 
W/George Hearn, Joan Collins. 
ABC. Airs November. 

Archie. Film. S: Keith 
Giglio, Juliet Aires. P: Ben 
Myron. U. 

The Badger. Film/TV. PP. 

Barbarella. Film. Nel. 

Q Barb Wire. Film. V/DH. 
W/Pamela Lee. D: David Hogan. 
P: Mike Richardson, Todd 
Moyer, Brad Wyman. April 
release. 

Beavis and Butt-head. 

AN film. S: Mike Judge. 

Betty Boop. AN film. S: Jerry 
Rees. EP: R. Fleischer, R. 
Zanuck. 

Biker Mice from Mars. Film. 
P: Al Ruddy, Andre Morgan, 
David Chan. S: Greg Johnson. 
Q Black Widow. TV movie. 
Mel Friedman, Christo- 


Consultants: Roy & Dann 
Thomas. 

Casper. AN series. U/Harvey 
An. Feb. ’96. Fox. 

Catwoman. Film. WB. S: 
Dan Waters. 

Cisco Kid, TV movie sequel. 
W/Jimmy Smits, Cheech Marin. 
D: Luis Valdez. S: David Taylor. 
TNT. 

The Crow: City of Angels. 
Film sequel. D: Tim Pope. S: 
David Goyer. W/Vincent Perez. 

Crying Freeman. Film. D: 
C. Gans. Shot. 

Cyberforce. AN. Pilot. Fox. 
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Columbus. P: Ben Myron, Tony 
Ludwig, Alan Riche. 

Dennis the Menace. Sequel. 
S: Tim McCanlies, 

Dr. Strange. Film. S: David 
S. Goyer. Col. 

Donkey Kong Country. AN 
series. Nel. 

Doom’s IV. Film. P/S: Rob 
Liefeld. Am. 

Q Dudley Do-Right. Film. P: 
Joe Singer, John Davis. S: Peter 
Seaman & Jeff Price. 

Dungeons & Dragons. Film. 
Sweetpea Ent. S: Topper Lilien 
& Carroll Cartwright. 

Elfquest. AN film. P: Ed 
Pressman, Jeremy Chechik. 

Fantastic Four. Film. D: 
Chris Columbus. 

Faust. Film. D: Stuart 
Gordon. S: David Quinn. 

Fist of the North Star. Film. 
D: Tony Randel. Shot. 

Flash Gordon. Film. S: 


Steven de Souza. P: Ben Myron, 


Rick Karo, David Helpern. 
Madalay-Sony. 

From Hell. Film. 

Gen 13. AN film. D: Kevin 
Altieri. Wildstorm Prods. 
Q Generation X. TV movie. 
Fox. S: Eric Blakeney. W/Matt 
Frewer. Airs January. 

Ghost Rider, Film. S: David 
S. Goyer. Savoy. 

Gothik. Film. P: Jeff Most. 

Green Hornet. Film. U. 

Grimjack. Film. 

Hate. AN Film. S: Peter 
Bagge. Colossal Pictures. 

Incredible Hulk. Film. U. P: 
Gale Anne Hurd. 

Inspector Gadget. Film. S: 
J. Loeb II, M. Weisman. U. 

Tron Man. Film. S: Andrew 
Chapman. P: John Langley, Elie 
Cohn, Stephen Chao. EP: Avi 
Arad, Stan Lee. Fox. 


Q The Jetsons. Film. Turner. D: 


Chuck Russell. S: Scott Alexan- 
der, Larry Karaszewski. 
Q Jonny Quest. AN & LA films. 
New AN series. Due out fall ’96, 
(see Animation Scene) 

Kull. Film. U. S: C. Pogue. 

Lt. Blueberry. Film. 

Little Lulu. AN. Lulu: Tracey 
Ullman. 

Lost Universe. Film. M. 

Luke Cage. Film. D (& P): 
John Singleton. S: John 
Doughrity. P: Ed Pressman. 

Machine. Film. P: Larry 
Gordon. DH. U. 

Mad. TV series. Fox. 
Q Madman. Film. P: Ben 
Myron, David Helpern. EP: 
Mike Allred, Robert Stein. 
S: Allred. U. 

Mark 5. Film. S: William 
Wisher, Nick Sagan. 

The Mask. Film sequel 
w/Jim Carrey & Cameron Diaz. 
D: Chuck Russell. 


Q The Men in Black. Film. 


Col/Am. W/Tommy Lee Jones, 
Will Smith & Vincent 
D'Onofrio. S: Ed Solomon. D: 
Barry Sonnenfeld. Makeup FX: 
Rick Baker. 

Mike Danger. Film. M. 

Mr. Hero. Film. M. 
Q Mr. Magoo. Film. LA film. 
WD. S: Pat Proft. P: Ben Myron. 
EP: Hank Saperstein. 

Modesty Blaise. Film. M. 
P: Marcelo Anciano, Michael 
Berrow. 

Momma. AN project. Colos- 
sal Pictures. 

Mutant Chronicles. Film. P: 
Ed Pressman. S: Philip Eisner. 

NeverEnding Story. AN. Nel. 

Nexus. AN film. HB. 
Q Nick Fury. TV movie. Fox. 
S: David Goyer. 

Peanuts. Film. WB. 
Q The Phantom. Film. PP. 
W/Billy Zane, Patrick 


| Network. 


McGoohan. D: Simon Wincer. 
Shooting. 

Pit Bulls. Film. P: Larry 
Gordon. DH. U. ; 

Plastic Man. Film. WB/Am. 

Prince Valiant. 3 
Beckner, Roger Ku 
lene King. Neue Cc 
Q Prime. Film. U. 
Turman. 

Prophet. Film. Tristar. 
Rob Liefeld. 

The Punisher. NBC TV 
movie. 

Richie Rich. AN series. Fall 
"96. U/Harvey. _ 

Rock City. Film. Bh tle. 

The Rocky Horror Show. 
AN series. Nel. 
Q The Saint. Film. PP. D: 
Philip Noyce. Delayed ag; 

Sandman. Film. S: Te: 
Elliott, Terry Rossio. P: Oren 
Koules, Alan Riche, 

Sand Sharks. AN. DIC. 
O Savage Dragon. AN seri 
U/Lacewood. Airing on 


Sgt. Rock. Film. P: Jo 
ver. S/D: John Milius 

Scooby Doo. Film. 
Titley. Turner. 

Silver Surfer. Film. S: John 
Turman. Neue Constantin. 

She-Hulk. CBS. 

Spawn. Film. S: Alan 
McElroy. New Line. AN series. 
HBO. 

Speed Racer. Film. S: J.J. 
Abrams. WB. Summer 1996. 

Spider-Man. Film. 

The Spirit. LA & AN pro- 


jects. P: M. Uslan, B. Melniker. 


Street Fighter. AN. Graz & 
Capcom USA. 

Stretch Armstrong. Film. D: 
William Dear. S: Mike Werb, 
Michael Colleary. 

A Superman. Film. S: Jonathan 
Lemkin. AN series. WB. (see 
article) 

Q Teenage Mutant Ninja Tur- 
tles IV. Film. S: Christian Ford, 
Roger Soffer, D: Eric Allard. 
MPCA. 

Terry & the Pirates. TV. 

A UltraForce. AN series. 
Bohbot. Story editors: Marty 
Isenberg, Bob Skir. Now airing. 

Vampirella. Film. E 

V for Vendetta. Film. S: 
Hilary Henkin. P: Joel Silver. WB. 

Venom. Film. 

Virus. Film. DH. S: Chuck 
Pfarrer. P: G. A. Hurd. U. 

Q X. Film. DH. U. S: Steven 
Grant 

X-Men. Film. Fox. P: Lauren 
Shuler-Donner. S: Andrew 
Kevin Walker. 

Yummy Fur. Film. D: Bruce 
McDonald. Yorktown Prods. 

Zen Intergalactic Ninja. 
Film. D: Brian Yuzna. 

A Zorro. Film. D: Robert 
Rodriguez. W/Antonio Ban- 
deras. Amblin/DreamWorks 

S: Terry Rossio, Ted Elliott. 

List copyright © 1995 Starlog Group, Inc. 
All rights reserved. 


The PowerSurge Expansion Set 


‘DverPower deck! 
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F El electrifying new 
superheroes and 
villains including 
Scarlet Spider, 
Mr. Sinister and 
Ghost Rider! 


© Totally new Specials 
for all heroes add new 
strategic options 


4 All new collectable 
Mission cards 


ee 


4 Card Booster Packs - Available December 1995 
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Marvel, all Marvel 
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SORROW. 


Venom: Spider-Man® 


EPARATION 


VENOM? AND SPIDER-MAN? 


¡ikenessés thereo! are trademarks of Marvel Entertainment Group, Inc. and are used with permission. © 1995 Marvel 
eals are registered trademarks of Nintendo of America Inc. © 1991 Nintendo of America 
eServed. Acclaim® is a registered trademark of Acclaim Entertainment. Inc. @ & © 1995 Acclaim Entertainment. Inc 
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BURY THE DIGGERS! 


Venom? has been violently split from his living costume, 
spawning five deadly alien Symbiotes. In fierce two-player 
action, Venom joins forces with arch-enemy, Spider-Man® 
to face the new strain of evil brought to life by chilling 
computer-rendered graphics. Between the merciless Jury 
and awesome allies like Ghost Rider and Daredevil, Venom's 
out to part his Symbiote offspring from their newfound life! 


SUFER NES GENESIS” 
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